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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 
OUTLINING  A  TENTATIVE  LIST  OF  BASIC  COURSES 

By  WILLIAM  C.  RUEDIGER 
Chairman  'of  the  Committee 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  pertaining  to  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee, Professor  Elhs  of  Texas  said :  "Perhaps  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  many,  many  years  ago,  we  established  a  similar  commit- 
tee on  the  college  courses  in  education.  I  remember  that  I  was 
on  the  committee  to  report  on  the  courses  in  psychology  of  edu- 
cation. I  think  these  reports  did  good  at  the  time  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  investigate  the 
various  courses  now  offered  with  a  viev/  of  first  finding  out 
what  is  offered  under  the  several  headings  and  with  the  view 
of  trying  to  bring  about  enough  uniformity  in  the  introductory 
courses  to  make  it  possible  for  a  student  to  transfer  from  one 
CDllege  to  another  without  having  all  of  his  courses  misfitted." 

This  statement  expresses  well  the  problems  and  aims  of  the 
committee.  It  also  brings  out  the  point  that  these  problems 
and  aims  have  long  been  recognized;  they  have  been  before 
the  Society  from  its  inception.  Progress  has  no  doubt  been 
made;  yet  everyone,  especially  if  he  is  in  an  administrative 
position,  realizes  that  the  chaos  is  still  great.  This  chaos  is 
strikingly  represented  in  the  paper  by  Professor  Wilson. 

While  we  all  feel  keenly  the  need  of  greater  uniformity  in 
the  fundamental  courses,  the  chairman  of  your  committee, 
and  doubtless  the  other  members  as  well,  feel  just  as  keenly 
that  progress  toward  greater  uniformity  should  not  be  forced. 
It  should  not  come  by  a  majority  vote.  It  can  come  only  by 
reaching  a  rock-bottom  foundation  on  self-evident  principles. 
This  can  be  done  only  through  rational  experimentation  and 
discussion,  a  line  on  which,  progress  is  sure  to  be  slow.  But 
any  other  line  would  lead  only  to  a  makeshift  compromise  and 
arrested  development.  It  would  give  us,  not  a  rational  system 
of  courses  carrying  their  own  appeal,  but  an  orthodox  peda- 
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gfogical  hieraichy.  No  emergency  in  the  present  stage  of 
culture  could  be  great  enough  to  justify  this.  We  want  no 
oithodox  curriculum,  no  orthodox  courses,  and  no  orthodox 
nomenclature.  Orthodoxy  is  in  place  only  in  a  pre-scientific 
situation.  The  uniformity  we  are  seeking  must  be  rational, 
not  authoritative.  Granted  forbearance,  experimentation,  and 
open-minded  discussion,  this  type  of  uniformity  will  in  the  end 
settle  itself. 

An  analysis  of  pedagogical  courses  as  these  are  now  given, 
is  in  itself  of  little  avail.  It  is  justified  only  when  it  leads  to 
suggestions  for  better  plans  of  organization  of  courses  than 
now  prevail.  Such  suggestions,  the  committee  hopes,  will  be 
forthcoming  not  only  from  members  of  the  committee,  but 
from  anyone  else  in  or  out  of  the  Society.  The  ensuing  dis- 
cussions could  then  be  sifted  by  the  committee  and  the  re- 
sults brought  together  for  unconstrained  use  in  departments, 
schools,  and  colleges  of  education,  and  for  further  discussion 
by  the  Society  for  another  year. 

My  own  present  mode  of  approach  in  designating  the  funda- 
mental pedagogical  courses  is  in  brief  as  follows:  The  thing 
of  most  immediate  concern  to  the  prospective  or  untrained 
teacher  is  the  problem  of  teaching  a  class  successfully.  This 
designates  at  once  the  course  in  the  Principles  of  Teaching. 
It  is  the  problem  of  this  course  to  bring  into  relief  and  illum- 
inate the  basic  problems  that  the  teacher  meets  in  the  school 
room.  The  large  sub-divisions  and  the  order  in  which  I  have 
been  taking  them  up  in  recent  years  are  as  follows:  (1)  Mak- 
ing instruction  vital  and  meaningful;  realness  as  opposed  to 
verbalism.  (2)  The  basic  types  of  subject  matter,  controls 
of  conduct,  in  their  intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional  as- 
pects, each  viewed  as  functioning  in  conscious  guidance  and 
automatically ;  the  logical  structure  and  basic  pedagogical  con- 
siderations involved  in  each.  (3)  Classroom  procedure  in  re- 
lation to  the  preceding:  developmental  and  didactic  instruc- 
tion, use  and  abuse  of  logical  structure,  organization,  the  use 
of  books,  assignment,  questioning,  art  of  study,  etc.  (4)  Real- 
izing the  selective  function  of  the  school — educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance:  tests,  examinations,  marking,  standard  scales 
and  tests. 

Topic  (1)  obviously  belongs  logically  under  subdivision  (3) 
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but  because  of  my  own  present  interest  this  affords  me  the 
most  vital  avenue  of  approach. 

While  the  course  in  the  Principles  of  Teaching  forms  an  ac- 
ceptable introductory  course,  this  fact  gives  us  no  principle 
for  the  selection  of  the  other  pedagogical  courses.  Such  a 
principle  may  be  found  in  the  social  and  psychological  origin 
of  the  school.  On  the  social  side  we  have  adult  life  with  its 
rich  and  varied  social  inheritance,  while  on  the  other  side  we 
have  the  child  innocent  of  this  inheritance,  but  with  powers 
capable,  under  direction,  of  acquiring  it.  In  this  situation, 
the  Principles  of  Teaching,  which  guide  the  teacher  in  bring- 
ing the  two  into  relation,  is  not  enough.  The  teacher  needs 
also  to  understand  the  two  extremes;  he  needs  to  know  the 
child  as  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  social  values  and  pro- 
cesses as  the  goal  of  the  teaching  process. 

The  teacher's  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  child  is  obtained 
through  psychology.  General  psychology  may  be  a  sufficient 
prerequisite  for  the  educational  courses,  although  if  educa- 
tional psychology  became  Psychology  for  Teachers  and  then 
stuck  to  its  last  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  substitute  it  for 
general  psychology.  Our  usual  courses  in  child  psychology 
are,  to  me,  of  doubtful  value,  but  a  course  in  the  Binet  and 
other  mental  tests  may  be  made  of  great  value. 

The  facts  and  principles  of  our  social  values  and  processes 
are  represented  in  the  school  by  means  of  the  curriculum,  or, 
as  some  would  now  have  it,  the  program  of  studies.  The  sub- 
ject that  illuminates  the  curriculum  for  the  teacher  is  the 
Principles  of  Education.  This  subject,  together  with  the 
Principles  of  Teaching,  forms,  as  I  see  it,  the  backbone  of  the 
teacher's  professional  preparation.  The  essentials  of  both  of 
these  subjects  may  easily  be  gievn  in  a  three-hour  course 
throughout  one  year. 

Educational  sociology,  for  the  undergraduate  at  least,  ap- 
pears to  be  only  another  name  for  Principles  of  Education. 
Other  designations  are  Educational  Aims  and  Values,  The 
Curriculum,  and,  perhaps.  Philosophy  of  Education,  although 
the  field  of  the  latter,  I  must  confess,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  make  out. 

For  the  purpose  of  designating  advanced  or  graduate 
courses  contemplating  border-line  research,  such  hybrid  terms 
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as  educational  sociology  and  educational  psychology  are  dis- 
tinctly in  place,  but  as  names  for  basic  undergraduate  courses 
they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  just  as  distinctly  out  of  place.  The 
dignity  and  effectiveness  of  the  basic  educational  courses  de- 
mand that  these  courses  rest  upon  their  own  bottoms,  and  not 
upon  the  borrowed  bottoms  of  psychology,  sociology  and  other 
academic  subjects.  These  basic  courses  have  their  own  peda- 
gogical problems  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  student  should 
be  directly  centered.  Data  for  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems may  then  be  obtained  from  any  or  all  of  the  academic 
subjects,  as  well  as  from  direct  investigation. 

When  entering  upon  the  educational  courses  it  would  seem 
well  if  the  student  had  had  introductory  courses  in  psychology, 
sociology,  economics,  history,  and  perhaps  political  science,  to 
say  nothing  of  logic,  ethics,  and  philosophy;  but  to  judge  from 
the  discussion  now  prevalent  in  some  quarters  this  order  ought 
to  be  reversed.  It  is  said  that  the  order  now  generally  followed 
has  the  demerit  of  being  logical,  that  it  moves  fi'om  the  remote 
and  general  to  the  near  and  specific,  and  that  pedagogical 
vitality  can  be  gained  only  by  moving  in  the  other  direction. 

This  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  is  without  force.  It  for- 
gets that  general  or  cultui'al  education  has  its  live  and  engag- 
ing problems  no  less  than  specific  or  vocational  education. 
Psychology  and  sociology,  for  example,  are  no  less  concrete 
and  significant  in  their  fields  than  Principles  of  Education  and 
Educational  Administration  are  in  theirs.  The  argument  is 
an  illusion  of  distance.  It  reminds  one  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  lady  from  Boston  and  the  Navajo  maiden  selling 
blankets  down  in  New  Mexico.  The  lady  said,  "Isn't  it  too 
bad  that  you  live  so  far  away?"  and  the  maiden  replied,  "I 
don't  live  far  away ;  I  live  right  here." 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  pedagogical  subjects,  the  aca- 
demic subjects  very  likely  do  begin  to  seem  remote  and  gen- 
eral to  the  over-devoted  pedagog  as  the  years  roll  on;  but  the 
student  in  course  is  subject  to  no  such  perspective. 

In  voicing  this  conclusion,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  denying  the  possibility  of  a  regressive  sequence  of  courses. 
Such  a  sequence  may  at  times  be  quite  effective,  I  admit;  but 
I  do  belive  that  as  a  rule,  the  progressive  sequence  is  more 
effective,  especially  when  equal  efficiency  of  teaching  in  the 
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two  sequences  is  granted.  It  is  more  effective  because  the 
student  has  a  better  basis  of  interpretation  as  he  proceeds. 

Care  should  be  taken,  too,  not  to  confuse  the  progressive 
and  regressive  sequences  of  courses  respectively  with  the  so- 
called  logical  and  psychological  modes  of  attack  in  teaching. 
These  pairs  bear  no  inherent  relationship  to  one  another.  In 
either  sequences  the  attack  upon  each  subject  or  topic  may  be 
either  "logical"  or  "psychological,"  the  decision  resting  upon 
the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The  choice  of  point  and  mode  of 
attack  is  a  personal  consideration  for  each  teacher  and  should 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  inherent  professional  liberties. 
The  sequence  of  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  growth  in  comprehension  and  control  on  the  part 
of  the  student. 

The  third  basic  factor  in  the  educational  situation  besides 
the  child  and  the  curriculum  is  the  school  as  an  organized 
social  institution.  The  subject  that  illuminates  the  nature 
and  operation  of  this  factor  is  Educational  Administration. 
For  intensive  treatment  this  subject  may  readily  be  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  separate  courses,  such  as  School  Organiza- 
tion and  Control,  Foreign  and  Domestic  School  Systems, 
Supervision  of  Instruction,  School  Hygiene  and  School  Man- 
agement; but  in  the  introductory  course  that  is  to  be  taken 
by  future  teachers  and  administrators  alike,  it  would  seem 
best  that  all  these  topics  be  treated  briefly  and  correlatively 
in  one  course.  Only  on  the  basis  of  such  a  course  can  special- 
ized courses  be  later  pursued  to  full  advantage. 

The  fourth  subject  that  I  should  give  a  prominent  place  in 
the  list  of  fundamental  courses  is  History  of  Education.  I  am 
making  this  statement  under  full  awareness  of  the  eclipse 
through  which  this  subject  is  now  passing..  It  is  claimed 
that  this  subject,  while  broadly  cultural,  does  not  function 
directly  in  the  problems  of  the  schoolroom.  If  this  criticism 
means  that  History  of  Education  does  not  function  in  methods 
of  teaching,  class  management,  individual  treatment  of  pupils, 
and  the  like,  it  is  correct ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  topics  that 
are  of  vital  professional  concern  to  the  teacher. 

A  natural-scientific  calling  like  engineering  or  medicine  must 
attack  its  problems  directly  through  the  facts  and  principles 
of  science  and  the  history  either  of  society  or  of  the  calling 
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can  1)0  of  little  avail ;  hut  the  situation  is  very  different  in  such 
sociolojiical  callings  as  those  of  the  teacher,  clerg:yman,  joui-- 
nalist,  or  statesman.  These  callings  need  history  in  abundance 
and  this  history  must  be  specialized  down  to  their  own  points 
of  leverage.  It  is  the  basic  purpose  of  these  callings  to  con- 
serve and  improve  our  social  structure  and  ideals  and  unless 
they  know  how  these  have  come  into  being,  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  dark. 

The  History  of  Education,  while  beai'ing  somewhat  on  all 
the  teacher's  problems,  may  be  most  adequately  conceived  as 
being  the  historical  counterpart  of  the  Principles  of  Elduca- 
tion.  The  subject  becomes  particularly  vital  at  this  time  of 
readjustment  when  viewed  as  the  history  of  culture  (or  civ- 
ilization). It  should  note  especially  the  stages  through  which 
our  culture  has  passed,  the  goal  toward  which  it  is  tending, 
and  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  this  goal  has  been,  is 
being,  and  ought  to  be  realized  in  our  institutions  and  ideals. 
The  Principles  of  Education,  to  be  sure,  studies  these  same 
problems,  but  alone  it  is  not  in  position  to  bring  out  this  real 
significance.  For  this  is  needed  a  survey  of  their  evolution 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  History  of  Education  to  con- 
tribute. So  viewed,  the  subject  acquires  a  significance  for  the 
reflective  teacher  that  it  would  be  folly  to  relegate  to  a  sec- 
ondary position. 

That  the  Histoiy  of  Education  can  be  made  to  function  best 
if  taught  not  as  a  separate  course  but  as  a  part  of  each  edu- 
cation course  as  it  is  related  to  that  course,  I  cannot  believe. 
It  can  be  used  effectively  in  this  manner  only  after  the  student 
has  had  a  survey  of  the  History  of  Education  as  a  whole.  On 
any  other  basis  historical  references  are  largely  without  point; 
they  do  not  interlock  with  the  other  educational  factors  of  this 
time.  This,  I  admit,  is  not  easy  for  the  person  who  has  already 
been  over  the  historical  ground  to  realize;  to  him  historical 
references  in  special  courses  are  full  of  significance.  He 
finds  it  hard  to  imagine  himself  back  into  the  situation  of  the 
beginner. 

Granted  the  early  contact  of  the  student  with  schoolroom 
procedure  through  observation  and  teaching,  these  four 
courses, — Principles  of  Teaching,  Principles  of  Education,  Edu- 
cational Administration,  and  History  of  Education, — comprise. 
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it  seems  to  me,  the  basic  professional  courses  through  which 
all  teachers  in  training  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass. 
About  45  hours  of  instruction  in  each  would  be  ample.  The 
desirability  of  a  community  of  professional  ideas  among  all 
teachers  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University  suggests 
that  they  be  taken  alike  by  all.  There  is  certainly  no  valid 
reason  why  they  should  be  varied  in  college  because  of  the 
prospective  teacher's  specialty  or  destination,  and  the  varia- 
tion for  normal  schools,  if  any,  need  not  be  great. 

While  perhaps  somewhat  dogmatically  given,  it  has  been 
my  intention  primarily  to  block  out  the  four  courses  men- 
tioned as  a  ground  for  discussion.  Should  we  recognize  basic 
or  general  courses  in  education,  and  if  so,  what  should  they  be? 
If  a  fair  measure  of  agreement  on  the  basis  of  an  affirmative 
answer  could  be  reached,  the  committee  might  then  go  ahead 
with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  chief  topic  that  should 
be  included  in  each  course.  These  might  then,  after  further 
discussion,  be  printed  in  syllabus  form  and  distributed.  These 
should  have  suggestive  foi'ce  only. 

Although  Professor  Counts'  paper  on  Secondary  Education 
deals  with  a  special  rather  than  a  general  course,  I  am  inten- 
tionally leaving  the  special  courses  untouched  in  this  intro- 
duction. They  form  so  large  and  complex  a  topic  that  they 
ought  to  be  left  for  separate  treatment  after  the  general 
courses  have  been  thrashed  over.  The  chief  problem  here  is 
to  disentangle  them  from  the  general  courses  with  which  they 
ai?  now  very  much  mixed  up.  These  courses  ought  to  be 
built  upon  the  general  courses  and  to  be  correlated  with  them ; 
but  ought  not  to  duplicate  them,  as  is  now  so  often  the  case. 
The  present  mixture,  I  realize,  though,  is  bound  to  bring  them 
into  the  discussion  of  the  general  courses  to  some  extent. 


TITLES  OF  COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

By  G.  M.  Wilson,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa 


Thirty-two  college  and  university='=  catalogs  for  1913-14  list 
a  total  of  578  courses  in  education  with  1414  hours  of  credit 
divided  as  follows: 

TABLE  I 


Historical  97  courses 

Theoretical  101 

Practical    137 

Psychological 84 

Special   Methods  98 

Others  61 


578 


254  1/3  credit  h 

242  5/6  " 

343  1/6  " 

215  2/3  " 

217 

141  2/3  " 

1414 


17.2% 
17.1% 
24.3% 
15.7% 
15.3% 
10.  % 

99.6% 


Dr.  Luckey's  study   (1902)   of  the  education  courses  of  20 

universitiest   for   the   years    1890-1900  showed   courses   and 

credits  as  follows: 

TABLE  II 

Historical 252  courses  994  credit  hrs.  49.  % 

Theoretical    129        "  412       "        "  20.6% 

Supv.  Mgt 100        "  292       "        "  14.1% 

Methods  of  Inst 99        "  301       "        "  16.  % 


580 


1999 


99.6% 


*The  32  institutions  were  as  follows:  Univei'sity  of  Colorado,  Colo- 
rado College,  University  of  Georgia,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of 
Illinois,  Indiana  University,  University  of  Iowa,  Grinnell  College,  Coe 
College,  Des  Moines  College,  Cornell  College,  Drake  University,  Kansas 
University,  Baker  University,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  College  of 
Emporia,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Montana,  University  of 
Missouri,  Missouri  Wesleyan,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan.  University  of  Nevada,  Grand  Forks  (No.  Dakota)  College,  Fargo 
College,  Yankton  College,  North  Dakota  Agi-icultural  College,  Toledo 
University,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wyoming. 

fThe  20  universities  are  as  folows:  University  of  Iowa,  University 
of  Indiana,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University 
of  Missouri,  University  of  Texas,  University  of  California,  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of  Kansas,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Nebraska,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbia  University  (including  Teachers'  College),  Clark  University, 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Harvard  University,  Cornell  University, 
Brown  University,  New  York  Univei'sity. 
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Comparison  of  the  courses  in  1913  with  those  listed  by  Dr. 
Luckey  for  the  ten  years  ending-  in  1900  shows  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  historical  courses  and  a  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  practical  and  special  methods 
courses.  The  rapid  growth  of  courses  in  new  fields  has  led  to 
a  great  diversity  in  titles.  This  study  shows  that  diversity 
quite  fully,  and  leads  to  recommendations  for  agreement  based 
largely  upon  the  form  of  present  practice. 

The  courses  involved  in  this  study  are  divided  among  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  as  follows: 

TABLE  III 

Courses  Hours 

1  Colorado  University  29  72 

2  Colorado  College  11  28 

3  Georgia  University  14  30 

4  Idaho  University  8  19 

5  Illinois    University   25  58^/^ 

G     Indiana  University  35  54% 

7  Iowa   University    ^ 37  76 

8  Grinnell  College    6  14 

9  Coe  College  13  41 

10  Des  Moines  College  16  56y2 

11  Cornell   College   14  37 

12  Drake  University    9  34 

13  Kansas   LTniversity  64  129 

14  Baker  University    10  29 

15  Kansas  Agricultural  College  14  33 

16  College  of  Emporia  5  15 

17  Minnesota  University  27  76 

18  Montana  University  12  26 

19  Missouri  University  41  69 

20  Missouri  Wesleyan  8  22 

21  Missouri  Valley  College 5  16 

22  Nebraska  Wesleyan  14  19 

23  Nevada  Universitv  9  40 

24  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak 37  131 

25  Fargo  College  28  61 

26  Yankton  College  .' 5  21 

27  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  ....  14  231^ 

28  Toledo  University,  Ohio  3  4 

29  Oregon  Agricultural  College  18  50 

30  South  Dakota  University 13  47 

31  Wisconsin  University  15  28 

32  Wyoming  University 18  64 

Totals 578  1414 
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Table   IV   sliows   the   courses   of  Table   I   distributed   among  the   six 
main  lines. 
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HISTORICAL  COURSES 

The  courses  in  education  dealing  with  the  historical  phases 
may  be  classified  under  four  titles  as  follows: 

1.  History  of  Education  64  courses 

2.  School"  Systems   13 

3.  Educational  Classics  9        " 

4.  History  of  Philosophy  11        " 


168 

hours 

34 

<< 

24 

« 

35 

« 

97        "  254  1/3 

1.  The  History  of  Education*  has  the  important  place  in 
this  division.  Sixty-four  of  the  97  courses  fall  under  this 
caption.  An  idea  of  the  variation  in  the  courses  in  History  of 
Education  may  be  gained  by  the  following  summary  of  the 
64  courses: 

I.     Modern 

a     Modern  (from  Reformation  or  from  Renaissance)   15 

b     American    5 

c      Contemporary    2 

d     Emphasis  on  Herbart  &  Froebel  1 

e      Modern  Elementary  1     24 


II.     General  Courses  in  the  History  of  Education 

a     General    21 

b     General,  emphasis  upon  industrial  1     22 


III.  History;  Ancient  or  Ancient  and  Medieval  8 

IV.  Research  or  Seminar 5 

V.  History  of  Higher  Education  4 

VI.  State  History  (Iowa)  1 


64 
The  above  details  show  that  courses  in  the  History  of  Mod- 
ern Education  are  a  little  more  common  than  general  courses 
in  the  History  of  Education,  but  that  they  are  more  differen- 
tiated and  have  varying  titles.  The  nomenclature  in  the  His- 
tory of  Education  is  simple  enough  and  need  occasion  us  no 
difficulties.     The  following  titles  are  recognized: 

The  History  of  Education. 
History  of  Modern  Education. 
History  of  Ancient  Education. 
History  of  American  Education. 
History  of  higher  education. 

2.     Of  the  13  courses  dealing  with  school  systems,  10  of 

them  specfically  mention  Germany,  France,  England  and  the 

United  States,  and  one  of  the  ten  added  Scandinavia.    Two  of 


*The  scheme  of  numbering  is  carried  through  this  article  for  purposes 
of  reference.     The  plan  is  thoroughly  apparent. 
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the  courses  indicate  I'oreig-ii  countries  and  one  course  indicates 
a  study  of  the  state  systems  compared  with  Iowa.  The  fol- 
lowing: titles  are  used: 

Comparative  Study  of  F^lucational  Systems  3 

Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems  2 

Comparative  Study  of  Education  ..-  3    , 

Foreign  School  Systems  1 

European   Systems   1 

National  School  Systems  1 

National   Education  Systems  1 

Comparative  State  Education  Systems  1         13 


It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  with  only  13  courses  to  list, 
8  separate  titles  should  be  necessary.  Twelve  of  the  courses 
are  practically  identical  and  the  following  is  suggested  as  the 
appropriate  nomenclature:     National  School  Systems. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the  proper  title 
for  a  course  in  educational  classics.  All  courses  are  so  listed. 
They  differ  from  the  outline  of  some  of  the  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  education,  chiefly  in  being  confined  to  a  few 
specified  authors.  Apparently  a  course  in  educational  classics 
is  a  little  more  advanced  than  the  course  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation and  it  is  intended  to  require  a  little  more  intensive 
study.  The  educational  classics  specifically  mentioned  are  the 
following,  together  with  the  number  of  times  occurring: 

Aristotle    1 

Plato    5 

Quintilian    3 

Rousseau  5 

Locke    5 

Comenius  .' 1 

Montaigne  1 

Milton 1 

Pestalozzi    2 

Herbart   3 

Froebel    : 2 

Spencer   4 

Courses  mentioning  no  specific  educator  4 

4.  The  11  courses  in  Philosophy  here  listed  are  historical 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  courses  in  the  philosophy 
(principles)  of  education  discussed  under  the  theoretical 
courses.     The  11  courses  appear  under  the  following  titles: 

History  of  Philosophy  2 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 2 

Religious  History  2 
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Greek  Philospohy  2 

Roman  Philosophy   1 

Modern  Philosophy  1 

Philosophy  of  Evolution  1 

Apparently  Philosophy  enjoys  the  scant  place  in  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Doubtless  many 
of  these  courses  are  survivals  and  will  gradually  give  way  to 
more  practical  courses  in  teacher  training.  For  that  reason 
no  suggestion  is  made  as  the  proper  nomenclature  for  courses 
in  philosophy.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  such  courses  are  not  worth  while.  They  doubtless  are 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  a  small  place  as  graduate  or  ad- 
vanced courses. 

Apparently  in  the  historical  courses  the  greatest  varia- 
tion in  nomenclature  occurs  under  comparative  education.  Re- 
ducing these  to  one,  continuing  educational  classics,  and  reduc- 
ing courses  in  the  history  of  education  to  five,  we  have  as  a 
result  a  total  of  seven  titles  for  courses  dealing  with  the  his- 
torical phases  of  education,  as  follows: 

History  of  Education. 
History  of  Ancient  Education. 
History  of  Modern  Education. 
History  of  American  Education 
History  of  Higher  Education. 
National  School  Systems. 
Educational  Classics. 

THEORETICAL  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  theoretical  courses  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : 

5.  Principles  of  Education...   41  courses  107  5/6  hours 

6.  Vocational  Education  13        "  23  " 

7.  Educational  Sociology  ....  10        "  21 2/3       " 

8.  Secondary  Education  32        "  79 

9.  Rural  Education  5        "  10  2/3       " 

101  242  5/6 

5.  The  Principles  of  Education  hold  first  place  in  the  the- 
oretical courses.  Twelve  different  titles  are  used  in  catalog 
descriptions  of  these  41  courses  as  follows: 

Principles  of  Education  15 

Philosophy  of  Education  11 

Principles  of  Teaching  5 

Science  of  Education  1 
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Educational  Theory  and  Practice  1 

Theory  of  Teaching;-  1 

FundamtMital  Conceptions  of  Education  1 

Inli'cxiuction  to  Education  1 

Social  Piinciples  of  Education  „  1 

Modern    Prohlems   1 

Mental    Development   1 

M'-ntal  Science  1 

Special   Lectures  1 

41 

The  content  of  these  courses  varies  to  a  considerable  extent 
but  for  the  most  part  all  of  them  bring  out  the  biological, 
sociological,  neurological,  psychological  bases  of  education  and 
Fome  deal  with  the  anthropological  and  scientific  bases  of  edu- 
cation. The  course  entitled  Theory  of  Teaching  deals  in  part 
with  the  methods  and  the  technique  of  the  recitation  but  a  con- 
side^rable  part  of  the  description  indicates  that  it  is  a  course 
in  the  principles  of  education.  In  like  manner  the  five  courses 
entitled  The  Principles  of  Teaching,  place  slightly  more  empha- 
sis upon  methods  and  the  application  of  principles  to  school- 
room procedure.  The  course  entitled  Social  Principles  dif- 
fers very  little  from  the  other  descriptions  of  Principles  of 
Education. 

There  seems  sufficient  justification  for  recommending  the 
uniform  title  of  Principles  of  Education  with  the  content 
usually  covered  by  this  title.  The  work  in  methods  and  the 
technique  of  the  recitation  should  be  separated  and  indicated 
as  a  separate  course  to  be  discussed  later. 

6.  The  thirteen  courses  in  Vocational  Education  have  the 
following  titles: 

Vocational  Education  7 

Industrial   Education   1 

History  of  Industrial  Education  1 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Industrial  Training  1 

Aji'ricultural  Education  1 

Ag-ricultural  and  Industrial  Education  1 

Home  Economics  Education  1 

The  title  Vocational  Education  seems  to  be  well  enough 
standardized  to  recommend  its  uniform  use  for  a  course  deal- 
ing with  the  general  theory  of  vocational  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  together  with  a  general  study 
of  the  subjects  having  a  vocational  content  or  a  vocational 
aim.     This  course  may  include  and  should  doubtless  include 
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some  of  the  history  of  industrial  and  vocational  education  and 
may  also  include  the  general  discussion  of  vocational  guidance 
and  its  place  in  a  school  system.  The  special  courses  dealing 
with  home  economics  or  agriculture  should  be  designated  as 
special  teachers'  courses  dealing  with  the  proper  organization 
of  the  work  for  secondary  use,  texts,  equipment,  etc.,  and  may 
properly  be  joined  with  the  course  in  practice  teaching  or 
may  be  given  as  a  separate  course  in  special  methods. 

7.  The  ten  courses  in  Educational  Sociology  are  listed  under 
seven  different  titles  as  follows : 

Social  Education  3 

Educational  Sociology  : 1 

Social  Development  and  Education  1 

Sociology  Applied  to  Education 1 

Social  Phases  of  Education  1 

Social  Aspects  of  Education  1 

Education  and  Society  2 

Evidently  we  have  here  a  second  clear  instance  of  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  tei'ms  and  the  desirability  of  agree- 
ment upon  uniform  nomenclature.  To  designate  such  courses 
the  following  title  is  recommended:     Educational  Sociology. 

8.  Secondary  Education.  Courses  in  secondary  education 
do  not  appear  in  Dr.  Luckey's  study  ending  14  years  ago.  In 
this  summary  there  are  a  total  of  32  courses  in  secondary 
education  or  one-third  as  many  as  there  are  courses  in  the 
Historical  Phases  of  Education.  The  comparative  newness  of 
this  course  doubtless  accounts  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
nomenclature.  The  situation  is  fairly  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  titles : 

Secondary  Education: 

Secondary  Education  10 

Secondary  School    2 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  2 

Problems  in  Secondary  Education  1 

Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Teaching 1 

The  High  School  2 

High  School  Problems  2         20 

High  School  Administration: 

High   School  Administration  .1 

High  School  Organization  and  Administration     1  2 

Methods  of  Secondary  Education: 

General  Method  1 

Methods  of  Secondary  Education  1 
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Hiph  School  Methodology  1 

Theory   and  Tractice  of  Teaching   Secondary 

Schools  1 

Principles    and     Organization     of     Secondary 

Teaching   1  5 

Special  Topics: 

History  of  the  American  High  School  1 

The  High  School  Student  1 

The  High  School  Curriculum  2 

Social  Administration  of  the  Modem  American 

High  School  1  5 

Total 32 

The  above  analysis  indicates  the  diversity  of  topics  which 
are  handled  in  these  courses.  This  diversity  is  an  indication 
that  the  courses  are  in  the  process  of  evolution  and  this  is 
further  indicated  by  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  such 
courses.  The  time  varies  from  two  to  six  hours,  the  number 
of  courses  in  a  single  college  or  university  from  one  to  four. 
The  mode  of  the  present  practice  is  to  have  a  general  course 
in  secondary  education  which  deals  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  high  school,  the  development  and  present  status 
of  the  curriculum,  the  adolescent  period  briefly,  administra- 
tion, organization  and  management  of  the  high  school,  occa- 
sionally treatment  of  special  subjects,  and  also  special  methods 
of  different  high  school  subjects.  The  data,  as  it  happens, 
do  not  indicate  that  there  is  a  general  focusing  toward  this 
kind  of  a  course  and  that  such  course  will  be  finally  accepted 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Personally,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  we  are  breaking  away  from  such  a  general  course 
to  specially  listed  courses  with  less  amount  of  credit  hours, 
in  which  these  various  phases  of  secondary  education  shall  be 
designated  as  separate  courses.  If  this  is  the  tendency  it 
would  appear  that  we  shall  finally  have  our  secondary  educa- 
tion broken  up  into  two-hour  courses  as  follows: 

The  History  of  the  American  High  School,  or 

The  High  School  Curriculum. 

The  High  School  Student. 

High  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

9.  Rural  Education  as  a  college  course  is  of  recent  develop- 
ment. The  nomenclature  is  quite  uniform,  the  only  exception 
being  one  course  which  uses  the  title  American  Rural  School. 
Apparently  Rural  Education  is  acceptable  and  one  which  will 
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be  quite  uniformly  used  as  such  courses  develop.  The  five 
courses  appearing  in  the  32  colleges  under  study  are  divided 
as  follows: 

In  Agricultural  Colleges  3 

In  State  Universities  2 

The  chief  drawback  at  present  to  such  a  course  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  reward  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  the  field 
of  rural  education.  This  in  time  should  be  remedied  and 
rural  education  should  have  a  regular  place,  not  only  in  agri- 
cultural colleges,  but  in  schools  of  education  and  universities. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

The  practical  courses  in  education  in  this  study  are  indi- 
cated under  the  following  headings: 

10.  Supervision,    Management    and    Administration   of 

Schools. 

11.  Methods  of  Instruction. 

12.  Obsei'\'ation  and  Practice  Teaching. 

These  courses  total  for  the  32  colleges  137  courses  and  3431/;} 
hours.  In  Dr.  Luckey's  study  of  fourteen  years  ago  the  prac- 
tical courses  wei'e  two-fifths  as  many  in  number  with  less  than 
one-third  as  many  hours  as  the  historical  courses.  In  this 
study  the  practical  courses  exceed  the  historical  both  in  num- 
ber of  courses  and  in  hours.  Evidently  there  has  been  a  rapid 
development  of  practical  courses  in  recent  years. 

10.  The  courses  under  supervision  and  administration  may 
be  divided  as  follows: 

Class  Room  and  General  School  Management: 

Elementary  Education  1 

Class  Room  Management 1 

Problems  in  Primary  Education  1 

School  Problems  1 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Elementary 

School 1 

School  Management  1 

School  Economy 1 

School  Law 1 

School  Administration  1  9 

Supervision  of  Instruction  and  of  the  Curriculum: 

Public  School  Curriculum  1 

The  Elementary  Curriculum  1 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  Public  Edu- 
cation    1 
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School  Administration  and  SupenMsion  2 

School  Supervision  6 

Theory  of  Supervision  1 

Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Supervision  1 

Supervision  of  School  Systems  1 

Principles  of  Orj^anization  and  Supervision  1 

Supei-vision  of  Instruction  2         17 

Administration: 

Administration  9 

Educational  Administration  3 

School  Management  and  Administration  1 

School   Management  3 

Adniinistiation  of  Public  Education  1 

p]xpei-t  Educational  Statistics  1 

Educational  Research  (Statistical)  3 

Mental  Measurement  of  School  Children  1 

Statistical  Studies  and  Theory  of  Teaching 1         23 

Organization,  State  and  City  Systems: 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Education  1 

State  School   Systems  1 

Municipal   School   Systems  1 

Administration  of  City  Schools  1 

Practical  Problems  of  Public  Schools  1 

Education   in   the   U.    S.   and   School    Adminis- 
tration    1  6 

Higher  Education   (University)   2  2 

Total 57 

Here  are  34  titles,  and  27  out  of  the  34  are  scored  as  a  single 
course,  i.  e.,  are  unlike  any  other  title. 

While  there  is  much  lack  of  agreement  on  the  above  titles 
yet  apparently  the  following  divisions  appear  and  can  doubt- 
less be  agreed  upon: 

10a.  School  Management  should  be  the  uniform  title  to 
designate  a  course  in  general  school  management  including  de- 
tails of  class  management  and  other  problems  such  as  the 
relation  of  the  teacher  to  other  teachers,  the  superintendent, 
the  community,  etc. 

10b.  Supervision  of  Instruction,  while  not  as  common  a 
title  as  school  supervision,  appears  to  be  more  discriminating 
and  more  suggestive  of  what  the  course  should  be.  This 
course  should  deal  with  the  superintendent's  chief  work,  that 
is,  supervision  of  instruction  and  the  curi'iculum. 

10c.  School  Administration  is  the  most  common  title  used 
and  is  apparently  the  acceptable  title  for  a  course  having  as 
its  object  the  training  of  the  superintendent  or  supervisor  in 
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the  application  of  scientific  (including  statistical)  methods  to 
such  problems  as  the  progress  of  the  children  thru  the  grades, 
the  teaching  corps,  the  school  finances,  the  school  plant,  meas- 
urement of  subject-matter  and  similar  problems. 

lOd.  The  Organization  of  State  and  City  Systems  may  be 
handled  as  a  separate  course  or  used  as  a  part  of  the  courses 
in  supervision  or  administration.  It  would  appear  that  a  brief 
course  with  a  distinguishing  title  Would  be  preferable.  The 
object  of  such  a  course  is  to  give  a  large  view  of  public  educa- 
tion and  the  best  method  of  its  organization,  thus  furnishing 
a  basis  for  constructive  modification  of  the  present  systems 
directly  or  thru  legislation. 

11.  The  courses  under  Methods  of  Instruction  are  very  far 
from  showing  a  uniform  nomenclature,  They  divide  them- 
selves about  as  follows: 

L     General  Courses  in  Elementary  Education: 

Teaching  Puoils  How  to  Study 1 

The  Art  of  Study 1 

The  Princinles  and  Organization  of  Elementary 

Teaching  1 

General  and  Special  Methods  1 

Elementary  Education 1 

Training  for  Elempntary  Teaching 1 

Current  Problems  in  Elementary  Teaching 1 

Methods 1 

Increasing  Teaching  Efficiency  1 

Technique  of  Teaching  1 

Methods  of  Instruction 1 

Special   Methods   1 

General  Methods  _ 2 

Research  in  Elementary  Education  2 

General  Method  in  Teaching 1 

Elementary  Pedagogy  1         18 

II.  Special  Courses  in  Elementary  Education: 

Technique  of  Teaching  1 

Special  Methods  in  Elementary  School  Subjects  2 

Methods  2 

Elementary  School  Methods  1  6 

III.  General  Courses  in  High  School  Education: 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  1 

Principles  of  Teaching  1 

Methods  in  High  School  Teaching  1  3 

IV.  Special  Courses  in  High  School  Subjects: 

General  Method  1 

28 
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For  a  course  in  general  methods  the  lollowing  nomenclature 
is  suggested :     Methods  of  Teaching. 

12.  The  52  courses  in  Obsei'vation  and  Practice  Teaching 
given  in  the  34  colleges  under  study  are  rather  uniformly  desig- 
nated as  Practice  Teaching  or  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Eight  of  the  52  course  are  indicated  by  the  general  expres- 
sion "Practice  Teaching  in  Secondary  Subjects"  without  desig- 
nating subjects.  The  other  44  designate  particular  subjects. 
Eighteen  different  secondary  subjects  appear  in  the  list  of  sub- 
jects in  which  teaching  is  offered.     They  are  as  follows: 

Latin  5  Physics  1 

Mathematics  5  Chemistry  1 

English  5  Drawing  and  Designing  1 

French  2  Home  Economics  2 

German  5  Manual  Training  1 

Civics  1  Agriculture  1 

History  5  Music  1 

Science  2  Physical  Geography  2 

Zoology  1  Physical  Education  1 

Botany  2 

Of  the  total  52  courses  in  practice  teaching  in  this  study 
but  three  relate  to  practice  teaching  in  elementary  subjects, 
subjects. 

It  appears  therefore  that  practice  teaching  has  become  quite 
thoroly  established  and  that  in  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  secondary  field.  The  particu- 
lar subjects  that  have  been  offered  by  an  institution  seem  to 
be  detei-mined  more  or  less  by  the  opportunity  that  is  avail- 
able. There  are  17  different  colleges  in  this  study  offering 
practice  teaching  yet  no  subject  appears  more  than  five  times 
in  the  score.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  subjects  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  statement  without  being  specifically 
mentioned.  The  hours  of  actual  teaching  range  from  18  to 
180,  90  hours  being  most  common.  The  title  which  is  most 
common  is  without  doubt  "Practice  Teaching."  The  use  of 
this  title  has  caused  opposition  among  training  school  patrons 
who  do  not  understand  the  precautions  taken  and  the  grade  of 
work  done.  Other  suggested  titles  are :  Training  in  Teaching 
or  Directed  Training,  or  Supervised  Teaching.  Agreement  is 
desirable. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  COURSES 

Psychology  as  offered  by  departments  of  education  in  the 
32  institutions  appear  under  the  following: 

13.  Educational  Psychology   48  courses  139  hours 

14.  Genetic  Psychology  10       "  23 

15.  Experimental  Psychology  .—  10       "  30 

16.  Social  Psychology  4       "  8 

17.  Child  Study   7       "  18y3 

18.  Adolescence    5       "  TVs 


84       "  215%" 

13.  Various  titles  are  used  to  designate  Educational  Psy- 
chology as  follows:  Educational  Psychology  33,  Education  1, 
Principles  of  Education  1,  The  Education  of  Feeling  and  Atten- 
tion 1,  Current  Problems  1,  Educational  Pathology  1,  Patho- 
logical Psychology  1,  Mental  Pathology  and  Hygiene  1,  Ab- 
normal Psychology  1,  The  Abnormal  Child  1,  Psychological 
Clinic  1,  Orthogenics  1,  Scientific  Method  of  Testing  1,  Mental 
Tests  1,  Mental  and  Physical  Tests  1,  Abnormal  Psychosis  1. 

14.  The  ten  courses  in  Genetic  Psychology  were  catalogued 
as  follows:  Genetic  Psychology  8,  Comparative  Psychology  1, 
Social  and  Racial  Psychology  1. 

15.  The  ten  courses  in  Experimental  Psychology  are  cata- 
logued under  the  following  titles:  Experimental  Psychology 
4,  Experimental  Pedagogy  3,  Experiments  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology 1,  Experimental  Psychology  and  Education  1,  Experi- 
mental Education  1. 

16.  The  four  courses  in  Social  Psychology  were  all  listed 
as  Social  Psychology. 

17.  The  seven  courses  in  Child  Study  appear  under  the 
following  titles:  Child  Study  3,  Child  Psychology  1,  Kinder- 
garten Theory  1,  Adolescence  Psychology  1. 

18.  The  five  courses  under  Adolescence  are  all  designated 
by  this  term  in  some  foiTn. 

SPECIAL  METHODS 
(Teachers  courses,  not  practice  teaching) 

19.  The  courses  in  special  methods  are  generally  listed  as, 

"Special  Methods  in  ."     The  98  courses  represent  a 

total  of  217  credit  hours.  The  subjects  represented  in  the  32 
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catalogues  are  as  follows:  High  School  Subjects  6,  Manual 
Training  5.  Home  Economics  5,  Agriculture  3,  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Subjects  4,  Physical  Geogi'aphy  2,  Industrial 
Geography  1,  Chemistry  3,  Physics  5,  Botany  4,  Biology  1, 
Zoology  2,  Entomology  1,  Physiology  3,  Nature  Study  1,  Latin 
5,  German  7,  French  2,  Scandinavian  1,  English  6,  History  6, 
Mathematics  4,  Music  2,  Art  6,  Physical  Education  6,  Public 
Speaking  1,  Moral  Education  1,  Religious  Education  4,  Read- 
ing 1.     Total  98. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  COURSES 

Other  educational  work  totaling  61  courses  and  represent- 
ing 141 -/;j  hours,  appear  in  the  32  college  and  university  cata- 
logs as  follows: 

20.  Seminar  15  courses  22  hours 

21.  Ethics    3       "  8      " 

22.  General  Psychology 26       "  79%  " 

23.  Hygiene  12       "  28      " 

24.  Biology    5       "  14      " 

61       "  141%  " 

20-21.  The  Seminar  and  Ethics  courses  are  uniformly  des- 
ignated as  such. 

22.  The  General  Psychology  courses  appear  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  General  Psychology  10,  Psychology  7,  Intro- 
ductory Psychology  2,  Elementary  Psychology  3,  Advanced 
Psychology  1,  Descriptive  Psychology  1,  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology 1,  Anatomy  of  Central  Nervous  System  1. 

23.  The  twelve  Hygiene  courses  are  designated  as  follows : 
School  Hygiene  8,  Hygiene  of  the  Child,  1,  Sanitary  Science  1, 
Sanitation  and  Public  Health  1,  Hygiene  in  Education  1. 

24.  The  courses  in  Biology  and  Anthropology  are  as  fol- 
lows: General  Ethnology  1,  General  Anthropology  1,  General 
Biology  1,  Orthogenetic  Significance  1,  Morals  and  Religions  1. 

The  following  titles  if  accepted  would  represent,  in  most 
cases,  the  norm  of  practice,  as  shown  by  the  1913-1914  study : 

Historical  Coui-ses: 

1.  History  of  Education  (1)    (genei'al,  ancient  and  medieval,  mod- 
ern or  American). 

2.  N<ttio)i(tl  Scliool  Sy^ftcms  (2) 

Relating  to  national  systems  of  the  present  day  with  the  neces- 
sary recent  development  of  the  same. 

3.  Educational  Classics  (3) 
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Theoretical  Courses: 

1.  Educational  rsychnlogy  (13). 

2.  Principles  of  Education  (5) 

Replacing   Principles   of   Education,   Philosophy   of  Education, 
Principles  of  Teaching,  Educational  Theory,  etc. 
Content  being  the  biological,  sociological  and  psychological  prin- 
ciples of  education,  aims  of  education,  educational  values,  etc. 

3.  Vocational  Education  (6) 

Content  being  the  theory  and   development  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  guidance,  pre-vocational  education,  etc. 

4.  Secondary  Education   (8)    or  the  following  limited  and  specific 
titles : 

a.  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

b.  The  High  School  Student. 

c.  High  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

5.  Rural  Education   (9) 

Practical  Courses: 

1.  Methods  of  Teaching   (11) 

Replacing   general   methods,   theory   of   teaching,   technique   of 
teaching,  pedagogical  principles,  etc. 

Content  being  the  technique  of  the  recitation,  types  of  lessons 
and  steps  in  each,  assignment,  questioning,  lesson  plans,  etc. 

2.  Special  Methods    (19)    in  diflFerent  subjects. 

3.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching   (12) 

4.  School  Management   (10a)    (meaning  class  and  general  school 
management  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher). 

5.  Supervision  of  Instruction   (10b)    (mainly  a  graduate  course). 
Replacing  school  supervision,  etc. 

Content,   supervision  of   instruction   and   the   curriculum   from 
standpoint  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  School  Administration  (10c)  (mainly  a  graduate  course). 
Replacing  Educational  Administration,  School  Management, 
School  Management  and  Administration,  Education,  Educational 
Statistics,  etc.  Content,  the  application  of  scientific  and  sta- 
tistical methods  to  the  progress  of  childi'en  through  the  grades, 
the  teaching  corps,  the  scjiool  plant,  the  school  finances,  etc. 

7.  Organization   of  State   and  City   Systems    (lOd)     (a   graduate 
course).  f  . 

Other  Courses: 

1.  School  Hygiene  (23). 

2.  School  Law. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION  1915-16 

A  somewhat  similar  study  was  made  of  college  courses  in 
education  out  of  the  catalogs  for  the  year  1915-16.  Because 
of  my  particular  interest  in  agriculture,  the  State  institutions 
were  divided  into  three  classes:  1st,  agricultural  colleges; 
2nd,  universities  with  agriculture;  3rd,  universities  without 
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agriculture.  Their  courses  may  be  noted  briefly,  therefore, 
under  these  three  heads. 

In  the  twenty  agricultural  colleges  (Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  North  Georgia 
Agi-icu  Rural  College,  Purdue  University,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Montana 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  New  Mexico  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  and  State  College  of 
Washington),  there  were  a  total  of  156  courses  offered  and 
these  were  described  by  57  separate  titles.  Thirty-seven  of 
these  titles  appeared  but  once.  The  mean  for  any  title  is  one 
course,  the  mode  for  any  title  is  one  course,  the  upper  quartile 
is  one  course  and  the  lower  quartile  barely  misses  being  one 
course.  Titles  appearing  as  many  as  three  times  in  the  entire 
list  of  156  courses,  are  the  following:  History  of  Education, 
8;  Psychology,  7;  Special  Methods,  5;  General  Psychology,  4; 
Research,  4;  Principles  of  Education,  3. 

The  nineteen  State  universities  in  which  the  college  of  agri- 
culture is  included  (University  of  Arizona,  University  of 
Arkansas,  University  of  California,  University  of  Delaware, 
University  of  Florida,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, University  of  Kentuckj^  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agriculture  and  Mechanical  College,  University  of  Maine,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of 
Nebraska,  University  of  Nevada,  Rutgers  College,  University 
of  Tennessee,  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  West  Virginia  University) ,  show'ed  a  total  of  307 
courses  wdth  165  different  descriptive  titles.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  these  titles  represented  but  a  single  course. 
The  median  and  the  mode  is  a  single  course.  Of  the  307 
courses,  those  appearing  five  or  more  times  under  a  single 
description  are  the  following:  History  of  Education,  16;  His- 
tory of  Modern  Education,  5 ;  Educational  Psychology,  8 ;  Sec- 
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ondary  Education,  8;  Practice  Teaching,  8;  Philosophy  of 
Education,  7;  Principles  of  Education,  6;  School  Administra- 
tion, 5. 

The  seventeen  State  Universities  without  agriculture  (Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  In- 
diana, University  of  Kansas,  Harvard  University,  University 
of  Michigan,  University  of  Montana,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio  University,  University  of 
Wooster,  University  of  Oregon,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
University  of  South  Dakota,  University  of  Texas,  University 
of  Utah,  and  University  of  Virginia),  had  in  1915-16  a  total 
of  266  courses  in  education  described  under  160  different  titles. 
There  were  126  of  these  titles  that  described  but  a  single 
course.  The  median,  mode,  upper  quaitile  and  lower  quartile 
are  all  one  course.  Of  the  266  courses,  those  appearing  more 
than  four  times  under  a  single  title  are  the  following:  The 
History  of  Education,  15;  Educational  Classics,  6;  Secondary 
Education,  8 ;  Principles  of  Education,  8 ;  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, 5 ;  Educational  Psychology,  6 ;  School  Hygiene,  5 ;  and 
School  Administration,  4. 

COUPvSES  IN  EDUCATION  1916-17 

To  see  whether  or  not  there  had  been  any  change  for  the 
better,  a  start  was  made  in  the  study  of  titles  of  courses  of 
education  in  the  1916-17  catalogs.  After  four  institutions  had 
been  covered,  it  appeared  that  84  courses  had  been  listed  with 
a  total  of  62  separate  titles.  But  five  of  these  titles  had  been 
mentioned  more  than  once.  In  view  of  the  time  required,  it 
was  decided  not  to  complete  the  study  of  the  1916-17  catalogs. 
Apparently  the  situation  improved  but  little  if  any.  There 
is  an  urgent  necessity  of  agreement  on  titles  of  courses  in 
education. 

Some  other  subjects,  as  mathematics  for  instance,  offer  a 
marked  contrast.  In  running  over  six  catalogs,  college  alge- 
bra appeared  six  times ;  trigonometry,  six ;  analytic  geometry, 
five  (coordinate  geometry,  one)  ;  and  calculus,  six.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  anything  would  do  more  to  help  us  in  understanding 
each  other,  accrediting  each  other's  courses,  and  getting  the 
proper  consideration  by  those  who  look  over  our  courses,  than 
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the  mere  matter  of  cleurinji-  up  the  nomenclature  and  agree- 
ing- upon  a  faii'ly  uniform  body  of  sul)ject  matter  under  each 
title.  While  it  might  be  difficult  to  do  this  for  all  courses,  it 
certainly  should  be  done  in  a  few  of  the  fundamental  lines, — 
such  as  Methods  of  Teaching,  Principles  of  Education,  History 
of  Education,  School  Administration,  Secondary  Education, 
Vocational  Education,  Practice  Teaching,  and  Special  Methods. 


BASIS  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING  COURSES 

By  Franklin  Bobbitt,  University  of  Chicago 

1.  The  rnembers  of  a  public  school  system, — teachers,  prin- 
cipals, superintendents,  etc., — are  each  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  numerous  and  definite  educational  functions. 

2.  These  functions  can  be  particularized  and  specified  in 
detail. 

3.  Efficiency  of  performance  of  functions  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  school  organization  is  dependent  on  the 
quantity  and  character  of  their  understanding  relative  to  the 
detailed  functions,  their  skill  in  performing  each  function, 
their  professional  valuations  of  attitudes  toward  the  per- 
formance of  each,  etc. 

4.  A  teachers'  training  institution  has  for  its  single  pur- 
pose the  promotion  of  efficiency  of  performance  of  detailed 
functions  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  public  school  systems. 
It  has  no  other  purpose.  This  may  be  done  directly  through 
training  public  school  workers ;  or  indirectly  through  the  nec- 
essary preparatory  research  and  the  training  of  instructors 
for  teacher-training  institutions.  But  in  any  case  it  must 
look  to  public  school  functions. 

5.  The  objectives  of  the  professional  curricula  of  a 
teacher-training  institution  are  to  be  discovered  therefore  in 
the  list  of  functions  performed  by  public  school  workers ;  and 
in  no  other  place. 

6.  Those  engaged  in  formulating  the  curricula  of  teacher- 
training  insitutions  will  therefore  look  solely  to  the  public 
school  situation  for  the  data  necessary  for  judgment  and  con- 
clusion. They  will  begin  by  making  an  analytic  survey  of 
functions  performed;  and  by  drawing  up  a  full  and  detailed 
statement  of  such  functions. 

7.  They  will  provide  such  a  classification  as  will  reveal  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  field  of  public  school  labors  as  a  whole, 
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its  detailed  portions,  and  the  vast  array  of  complicated  rela- 
tionships involved. 

8,  For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  here,  the  following 
tentative  classification  is  proposed : 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

1.  Determination  of  the  particularized  ultimate  objectives 
of  education. 

2.  Determination  of  the  grade  objectives  best  for  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  attainment  of  the  ultimate  objectives. 

3.  Making  decision  as  to  the  pupil-experiences  that  are  to 
be  induced  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  objectives. 

4.  Making  decision  as  to  the  conditions  of  pupil-experience 
to  be  provided  by  way  of  inducing  the  desired  pupil-experiences. 

(a)  Conditions  as  regards  place  of  experience,  school  at- 
tendance, classification,  organization  of  groups,  classes, 
courses,  schools,  etc. 

(b)  The  material  facilities  necessary  for  effectively  and 
economically  inducing  the  pupil-experiences.  Imme- 
diate and  remote. 

(c)  The  personal  labors  and  influences  necessary  for  in- 
ducing the  pupil-experiences.  The  personnel  of  the 
organization, — immediate  and  remote. 

(d)  The  conditioning  factor  of  finance. 

5.  The  practical  labors  involved  in  providing  the  conditions 
of  pupil-experience. 

(a)  The  organization  and  management  of  the  pupil-popula- 
tion as  determined  (4a). 

(b)  Providing  the  material  facilities  decided  upon  (4b). 

(c)  Providing  the  pei'sonal  labors  and  influences  consid- 
ered needful  (4c). 

(d)  Providing,  managing,  and  expanding  the  necessary 
funds. 

The  functions  need  to  be  reduced  to  further  detail  by  noting 
the  ways  they  are  involved  in  such  specific  aspects  of  edu- 
cation as: 

(1)  Vocational  aspects  of  training. 

(2)  Training  for  citizenship. 

(3)  Moral  and  religious  training. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  COURSES 
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(4)  Tiaining  for  physical  efficiency. 

(5)  Training  foi'  leisure  occupations. 

(6)  Training  for  social  intercommunication. 

(7)  Training  for  parental  responsibilities. 

(8)  Etc. 

The  functions  need  also  to  be  noted  in  their  I'elations  to 
the  various  studies;  as  history,  science,  mathematics,  geog- 
raphy, etc. 

The  distribution  of  the  functions  among  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  school  organization  is  also  to  be  noted. 

The  accompanying  diagram  can  be  used  for  keeping  in 
mind  the  various  factors  involved.  Each  blank  square  repre- 
sents a  series  of  detailed  functions. 


THE  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

By  George  S.  Counts,  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis 

The  object  of  the  investigation  reported  in  this  paper  was 
two-fold:  (1)  To  discover  the  frequency  of  a  general  survey 
course  in  Secondary  Education  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; and  (2)  to  learn  something  of  the  character  of  this 
course. 

Two  methods  were  followed  in  the  investigation.  Catalogs 
and  announcements  were  consulted  and  the  questionnaire  re- 
produced below  was  sent  to  196  colleges  and  universities  and 
to  normal  schools  that  were  thought  to  offer  courses  in  Sec- 
ondary Education.  The  former  method  yielded  very  unsatis- 
factory results  because  of  the  brief  and  colorless  character 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  courses  found  in  the  catalogs  and 
announcements.  This  report  will  therefore  be  confined  to  an 
analysis  of  the  results  secured  from  the  questionnaire. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  investigation  outlined  in  the  questionnaire  below  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  and  will  be  reported 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  February.  It  is  urgent  that  the  questions  be 
answered  and  the  questionnaire  returned  promptly,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 20.  Otherwise  sufficient  time  will  not  be  allowed  for  writing  and 
printing  the  report.  The  blank  should  be  filled  out  by  the  member  of 
the  staff  giving  the  course  in  Secondary  Education. 

GEORGE  S.  COUNTS,  Harris  Teachers'  College, 
Member  of  Committee  on  Secondary  Education. 

I.     Does   your  institution   offer  a   general  course   in  secondary  educa- 
tion?     If  so,  what  is  the  name  of  the  course? 

Length  in  50-minute  hours? In  what  year  is  it  given? 

What  are  the  prerequisites,  if  any? 

II.     What  other  courses  in  secondary  education  are  given?     Briefly  de- 
scribe these. 
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III.     Content  of  course.     IMease  indicate  in  the  column  to  |  Percentage 
the  riK'ht  the  percentajjc  of  time  given  to  each  topic  !  of  time  giv- 
if    possible.     Otherwise    merely    give    percentage    of  |  en  to  each 
time  given  to  each  of  the  five  major  divisions  and  I  topic, 
write   "yes"   after   each    sub-topic   treated    in    your  I 
course.    Also  add  any  additional  topics  treated.  | 

1.  History,    character    and    purpose    of    secondary  | 

education    I 

a.  History  of  secondary  education  in  Europe I 

b.  History  of  secondary  education  in  America I 

c.  Present  status  of  secondary  education  in  other  | 

countries   I 

d.  Secondary  education  in  relation  to  elementary  | 

education  - I — -■ 

e.  Secondary    education    in    relation    to    higher  | 

education  I 

f.  Secondary  education  and  social  needs | 

g.  Aims  and  functions  of  secondary  education | 

h.  Other  topics  I 

2.  The  secondary  school  student  I 

a.  Physical  traits  I 

b.  Mental  traits I 

c.  Individual   differences   I 

d.  Character  of  the  secondary  school  population....! 

e.  Other  topics  .— I 

3.  Materials  of  secondary  education I 

a.  Criteria  of  subject  values  I 

b.  Organization  of  the  curriculum  | 

c.  Aims  and  values  of  English  I 

d.  Aims  and  values  of  foreign  languages | 

e.  Aims  and  values  of  mathematics  ! 

f.  Aims  and  values  of  social  studies  I 

g.  Aims  and  values  of  natural  sciences  | 

h.  Aims  and  values  of  applied  sciences  | 

i.    Aims  and  values  of  practical  and  vocational  | 

arts  ^ , I 

j.    Aims  and  values  of  aesthetic  arts  | 

k.  Aims  and  values  of  physical  education  | 

1.    Physical  equipment    I 

m.  Other  topics  '. | 

4.  Method   I 

a.  Psychology  of  learning  I 

b.  General  method  I 

c.  Special   method   I 

d.  Obsel•^'ation    I 

e.  Practice  teaching  I 

f.  Other  topics  I 

5.  Organization  and  management | 

a.  Function  of  principal,  teacher,  janitor I 

b.  Classification  and  promotion  | 

c.  Vocational  and  moral  guidance  | 

d.  Discipline    I 

e.  Student  organization  and  government  I 

f.  Student  social  life  I 

g.  Other  extra-curricular^^activities  I 

h.  The  high  school  and  the  community  | 

i.    Other  topics  I 
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IV.     Textbook  or  textbooks  used  

V.     Collateral  reading  required 

VI.     Make  any  further  comment  that  you  may  consider  valuable  in  giv- 
ing an  adequate  idea  of  the  course '. 

VII.     Please   send  any  printed,  mimeographed,  or  typewritten   material 
that  might  furnish  additional  information  concerning  the  course. 

Filled  out  by 

Position 

Institution 

Date 

Only  60  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned;  and  only  39 
of  these  reported  general  courses  in  Secondary  Education. 
Those  not  reporting  such  courses  are  either  small  schools  in 
which  no  work  distinctly  in  the  secondary  field  is  offered  or 
large  schools  where  the  various  phases  of  Secondary  Education 
outlined  in  the  questionnaire  are  treated  in  separate  courses. 
Although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  name  applied 
to  this  general  course,  yet  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  use 
the  title  of  Secondary  Education.  The  distribution  of  the  39 
cases  reported  is  as  follows : 

Secondary  Education  20 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  6 

High  School   Administration   2 

The  Secondary  School 1 

High  School   Organization   1 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Education 1 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  1 

The  High  School  Curriculum  1 

Administration  of  Secondary  Education  1 

The  High  School 1 

The  Industrial  High  School  1 

Education  in  the  United  States  1 

Introductory  Course  in  Education  1 

Education  II 1 

There  is  likewise  considerable  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
course.  As  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table  (Table  I),  the 
range  is  from  30  to  144  fifty-minute  hours.  Table  I  reveals 
a  tendencj^  toward  a  semester  course  meeting  three  times 
a  week. 

Table  I — Showing  length  in  50-minute  hours  of  36  general  courses 
in  Secondary  Education. 


Number  of  courses 


rs 

30 

36 

40 

44 

48 

50 

54 

60 

72 

90 

108 

144 

Total 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 
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As  a  rule  the  course  is  g-iven  in  eithei-  the  junior  or  senior 
year.  Thiity-one  responses  to  this  question  showed  the  course 
to  be  ofToi'ofl  in: 

Sophonioie,  junior  or  .senior  year  1 

Junior  year  only  9 

Junior  or  senior  year 13 

Senior  year  only  4 

Junior,  senior  or  graduate  1 

Senior  or  graduate  year  2 

Graduate  year  1 

Total 31 

In  the  matter  of  prerequisites  for  the  course  there  seems  to 
be  Httle  agreement.  In  nine  cases  out  of  a  total  of  32  there 
are  no  prerequisites  whatsoever,  while  in  one  instance  there 
are  four  —  General  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  and  Elementary  School  Management. 
The  most  frequent  requirement  seems  to  be  General  Psychol- 
ogy. The  following  statement  indicates  the  courses  required 
and  the  number  of  times  each  is  mentioned: 

General   Psychology 12 

History  of  Education  6 

Educational    Psychology   5 

Principles  of  Education  5 

School  Administration  2 

'  Elementai-y  School  Management  1 

Introductory  Course  in  Education  1 

Methods  of  Teaching  1 

Social   Foundations  of  Education  .• 1 

The  Teaching  Process    1 

A  Year's  Work  in  Education  1 

In  34  cases  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  each  of  the  five 
major  divisions  of  the  content  of  the  course  called  for  under 
question  III  of  the  questionnaire  is  reported.  A  summary  of 
the  facts  appears  in  Table  II.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  the 
avei'age  the  history,  character  and  purpose  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  materials  of  secondary  education,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  secondary  education  receive  about 
the  same  emphasis.  The  other  two  divisions,  the  secondary 
school  student  and  method,  receive  relatively  much  less  atten- 
tion. However,  the  wide  range  indicated  by  the  second  line 
of  figures  show^s  there  is  great  diversity  of  practise,  there 
being  a  range  of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  each  division 
of  subject  matter. 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  average  percentage  of  time  given  to  each  of 
five  divisions  of  subject-matter  and  the  complete  range  of  the  percentage 
for  34  general  courses  in  Secondary  Education. 


Subject- 
Matter  of 
Secondary 
Education 

History, 

Character, 

and 

Purpose 

The 
Student 

Matei-ials 

Method 

Organization 

and 
Management 

II                             1 

Average  |l         25         1         15 

II                     1 

26 

11 

23 

II                                        ..1 
Range  j       0-80              0-50       |       0-70 

1                                          1 

0-60 

0-85 

In  Table  III  is  shown  the  number  of  courses  in  which  each 
of  these  five  divisions  of  subject-matter  is  treated.  If  this 
table  is  compared  with  the  preceding  table,  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  time  given  to  Method  is  explained.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  subject  is  treated  in  less  than  one-half  of  the 
courses  reported.  The  Secondary  School  Student,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  forming  a  part  of  29  of  the  34  courses,  receives 
on  the  average  but  15  per  cent  of  the  time  as  already  noted. 

Table  III. — Showing  the  number  of  courses  in  which  each  of  the  five 
divisions  of  subject-matter  is  treated.     Thirty-four  courses  represented. 


Subject- 
Matter  of 
Secondai-y 
Education 

History, 

Character, 

and 

Purpose 

The 

Student 

Materials 

Methods 

Organization 

and 
Management 

Number  of 
Courses 

1                             1 

1         32                  29 

1                     1 

27 

1 
1 

16         1          29 

1 

In  order  to  show  in  a  more  concrete  fashion  the  character 
of  these  courses  and  the  variation  from  school  to  school.  Table 
IV  is  presented.  In  this  table  is  shown  the  percentage  of  time 
given  to  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  subject-matter  in  each  of 
sixteen  courses  entitled  ''Secondary  Education"  and  reported 
from  sixteen  different  schools.  The  outstanding  fact  is  the 
wide  diversity  of  practice  from  school  to  school,  although  there 
is  somewhat  less  diversity  here  than  in  the  entire  34  courses. 

Concerning  the  minor  subdivisions  of  subject-matter  there 
is  little  to  add  to  the  statement  of  the  questionnaire.  With 
very  few  exceptions  these  topics  were  either  disregarded  alto- 
gether or  they  were  all  recognized  as  parts  of  the  course. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  failure  to  examine  these  subdivisions 
carefully  or  to  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  invariably  treated 
as  parts  of  the  main  divisions,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    One  ex- 
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Table  IV,  Showing  percentage  of  time  f?iven  to  each  of  five  divisions 
of  subject-matter  in  each  of  sixteen  courses  (A  to  P)  entitled  "Second- 
ary Education." 


School 

History. 

Character, 
and  Purpose 
of  Secondary 

Education 

The                Materials 
Secondary                 of 
School             Secondary 
Student           Education 

Method 

Organization 

and 
Management 

A  

50                      50 

1 

B  

25 

1 

50 

25 

C       

1 

35                  15 

10 

10 

30 

D  

15                    5 

55 

5 

20 

E  

12 

1 

16 

60 

12 

F  

5 

50 

10 

25 

10 

G       .        .         . 

25 

1 

10                  10                  35 

1 

20 

H  

10 

10                  25 

25 

30 

I    

30 

15                  30 

5 

20 

J    

50 

50 

K  

15 

25                  25 

15 

20 

L   

i 
5                  10                  50 

35 

M  

1 
16                  30                  16 

22 

16 

N  

1 
20                  10 

30 

20 

20 

0  

5 

10 

30 

25 

30 

P  

10         1         30                  30 

1 

30 

Total 

328                286                371 

277 

338 

Av 

1                     1 
21         1         18         1         23 

17 

21 
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ception  to  the  above  that  should  be  noted  is  that  the  topic  of 
"supervised  study,"  which  does  not  appear  on  the  question- 
naire, is  mentioned  several  times.  Another  exception  is  that 
the  topics,  "observation"  and  "practice  teaching,"  are  not  in- 
frequently crossed  out. 

According  to  the  reports  a  textbook  is  almost  never  followed 
closely.  Usually  several  books  are  mentioned  as  basic  in  the 
course,  although  three  schools  reported  no  textbook.  The 
textbook  most  frequently  mentioned  is  Inglis,  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
books  mentioned  and  the  number  of  times  each  is  cited: 

Inglis— Principles  of  Secondary  Education  18 

Monroe — Principles  of  Secondary  Education  10 

Parker — Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High  Schools  ....  8 

Johnston — The  Modem  High  School  7 

Colvin — Introduction  to  Teaching  in  High  School 4 

Judd — Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  4 

Brown — The  American  High  School  4 

Snedden — Pi'oblems  of  Secondary  Education  3 

Graves — A  Students'  History  of  Education  2 

Hall— Youth  2 

King— The  High  School  Age  2 

Johnson — The  American  High  School  2 

Johnson — High  School  Education  2 

Hall-Quest — Supervised  Study  2 

Cubberly — Public  School  Administration  2 

Bagley — The  Educative  Process  1 

Brewer — The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement  1 

Brown — The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  1 

Dewey — Interest  and  Effort  in  Education  1 

Dutton  and  Snedden — School  Administration 1 

Hollister — High  School  Administration 1 

Judd — Introduction  to  Scientific  Study  of  Education  1 

Koos — Administration  of  Secondary  School  Units  ....  1 

McMurry — The  Method  of  the  Recitation  1 

Sachs — The  American  Secondary  School  1 

Stout— The  High  School  1 

Strayer  and  Norsworthy — How  to  Teach  1 

The  requirement  of  considerable  library  work  seems  to  be 
practically  a  universal  practice.  Thirty-five  reports  mentioned 
selected  references.  In  one  course  three  hours  of  collateral 
reading  were  required  weekly  throughout  the  course,  while 
another  required  six.  Seven  schools  reported  the  constant  use 
of  periodicals ;  eight  mentioned  topical  reports ;  and  two  spoke 
of  term  papers. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  many  schools  do  not  offer 
a  general  survey  course  in  Secondary  Education;  that,  when 
such  a  course  is  given,  it  is  given  under  various  names;  that 
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there  is  wide  variation  in  the  content  of  such  courses;  that 
even  courses  of  the  same  name  may  vary  greatly  in  content. 
Tt  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  is  an  observable 
tendency  for  each  school  to  cover  most  of  the  topics  appear- 
ing- in  the  questionnaire  in  some  of  its  courses  in  Secondary 
Education. 

Recommendation :  In  line  with  the  present  study  it  is 
recommended  that  the  title,  "Secondary  Education,"  be  used 
where  a  single  three  or  five  hour  course  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion is  given  during  a  single  semester.  The  description  of 
this  general  course  should  indicate  the  topics  which  it  includes. 
The  particular  topics  which  it  should  include  are  the  five  men- 
tioned in  the  study,  namely — History,  Character  and  Purpose 
of  the  High  School;  the  High  School  student;  Material  on 
Subject  Matter  of  Instruction;  Methods  of  Instruction;  High 
School  Organization  and  Management. 

Where  there  is  opportunity  for  more  extended  work  in  Edu- 
cation and  where  such  work  is  confined  entirely  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  the  following  titles  are 
recommended : 

1.  Secondary  Education,  including  History,  Character  and 
Purpose  of  the  High  School,  the  High  School  student,  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  Secondary  Education.     Two  or  three  credits. 

2.  Methods  of  Instruction,  the  technique  of  the  recitation, 
the  peculiar  problems  of  High  School  instruction.  Two  or 
three  credits. 

3.  High  School  Organization  and  Management,  High  School 
organization,  general  and  classroom  management.  Two  or 
three  credits. 

4.  Special  Methods,  material  on  subject  matter  of  High 
School  Instruction,  the  particular  subjects  being  taken  up  for 

reatment,   (where  supervised  teaching  is  possible  this  work 
should  be  connected  up  directly  with  such  teaching). 


COURSES    IN    EDUCATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY    IN    COL- 
LEGES, UNIVERSITIES  AND   NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Frank  N.  Freeman,  The  University  of  Chicago 

This  report  is  based  upon  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent 
to  the  departments  of  psychology  and  education  in  the  chief 
institutions  of  learning  of  the  United  States.  The  question- 
naire is  repi'oduced  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  report.  It  includes 
questions  upon  the  content  of  the  course  in  educational  psy- 
chology, its  relation  to  other  courses  in  education,  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  its  content  in  recent  years,  the 
method  of  conducting  the  course  and  its  position  in  the  cur- 
riculum. The  writer  is  fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  such 
a  study  and  has  endeavored  to  make  due  allowance  for  them. 
The  returns  to  the  questionnaire,  however,  are  sufficiently  reli- 
able to  give  a  general  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  course 
as  it  is  now  taught  in  this  country.  Returns  were  used  from 
66  normal  schools  and  45  colleges  and  universities.  These  data 
also  furnish  ground  for  some  criticism  of  the  course  and  for 
recommendations  concerning  it.  These  recommendations  rep- 
resent the  individual  judgment  of  the  writer.  If  there  had 
been  time  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  confer  with  the 
other  members  of  the  general  committee  in  order  to  make  a 
series  of  recommendations  which  could  be  subscribed  to  by  all 
the  collaborators,  but  this  has  not  been  possible. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  TYPICAL  COURSE 

If  one  asks  what  the  course  in  educational  psychology  is, 
the  reply  must  be  that  it  is  as  many  things  as  there  are  insti- 
tutions giving  it.  There  are,  however,  certain  types  of  courses 
into  which  the  whole  number  may  be  roughly  classified.  There 
is  in  the  first  place  the  omnibus  course  which  includes  a  smat- 
tering of  general  psychology  and  of  the  various  specialized 
topics  in  psychology  which  are  concerned  particularly  with  edu- 
cation and  with  a  certain  number  of  applied  phases.    Among 
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the  specialized  topics  are  learning,  or  the  effect  of  practice 
upon  mental  ability,  changes  in  the  instincts,  capacities,  inter- 
ests or  other  mental  processes,  with  age,  individual  differences 
and  heredity,  the  learning  process  in  the  school  subjects,  tests 
of  intelligence  or  of  proficiency  in  the  school  arts,  methods  of 
teaching  oi'  of  the  management  of  children,  classifying,  grad- 
ing and  promoting  children  and  perhaps  others.  Some  courses 
deal  with  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  topics.  Such  a  course  might 
perhaps  with  justice  be  called  educational  psychology,  because 
no  more  specific  term  would  describe  it. 

The  majority  of  courses,  however,  emphasize  certain  topics 
more  than  others  or  even  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  some.  Some, 
for  example,  emphasize  general  psychology  to  the  extent  of  de- 
voting fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  time  to  it.  Others  empha- 
size more  largely  the  specialized  topics  such  as  learning, 
changes  with  age,  and  so  on,  but  not  the  applied  topics  such 
as  tests  and  methods.  Some  devote  themselves  largely  to 
three  or  four  main  topics,  such  as  general  psychology,  learn- 
ing and  child  pyschology,  or  learning  and  the  psychology  of 
the  school  subjects,  or  learning  and  individual  differences. 
Thus  we  see  that  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  typical  course  so 
far  as  the  content  is  concerned.  We  shall  discuss  the  varying 
practices  with  reference  to  content  below. 

The  course  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
method  by  which  it  is  conducted.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  a  text  book  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work.  There  is, 
however,  usually  a  considerable  amount  of  collateral  reading 
required  although  this  varies  from  an  hour  or  so  a  week  to  as 
much  as  fifteen  hours  a  week.  There  is  quite  commonly  some 
demonstration  or  experimentation  carried  on  to  illustrate  the 
principles  which  are  discussed ;  and  the  observation  of  children 
is  also  required  in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  with  less 
unanimity  than  in  the  case  of  experimentation.  In  the  normal 
schools  the  course  is  typically  a  first  year  course,  whereas  in 
the  colleges  it  is  commonly  deferred  until  the  second  or  third 
year.  In  the  majority  of  cases  general  psychology  is  required 
as  a  prerequisite  though  this  is  much  more  common  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  than  in  the  normal  school.  The  course 
is  almost  universally  required  in  normal  schools  but  is  elective 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  colleges. 
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The  sequence  of  courses  in  the  general  field  may  be  said  to 
be  as  follows.  It  proceeds  ordinarily  from  general  funda- 
mental courses  to  more  specialized  and  applied  courses,  but 
this  order  is  reversed  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  The  course 
usually  begins  either  with  general  psychology  or  with  educa- 
tional psychology.  This  is  followed  by  a  course  in  child  study, 
the  psychology  of  learning,  mental  or  school  tests,  or  the  psy- 
chology of  the  special  subjects,  or  by  methods,  pedagogy  or 
experimental  psychology  or  pedagogy.  In  general,  then,  the 
theory  underlying  the  work  in  educational  psychology,  partic- 
ularly in  the  normal  schools,  is  that  we  should  begin  with  the 
general  psychological  principles  and  proceed  to  the  more  spe- 
cialized principles  or  to  their  application.  One  of  the  most 
fundamental  questions  with  which  this  report  will  deal  is 
whether  or  not  this  theory  is  correct. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  particular  phases  of  the  report. 

THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  COURSE 

Table  I  presents  in  rough  statistical  form  the  degree  of 
emphasis  which  is  placed  upon  the  various  topics  in  the  field. 
The  results  from  the  colleges  and  universities  are  kept  sep- 
arate from  those  of  the  normal  schools  thruout  the  report. 
We  may  run  through  this  table  and  note  briefly  the  emphasis 
which  is  given  to  the  various  topics.  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
degrees  of  emphasis  from  much  to  none  at  all  is  given  by  one 
or  more  institutions  to  all  of  the  topics  except  the  last  two. 
Thus  two  colleges  give  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  to  general 
psychology.  This  topic  is  emphasized  by  ten  normal  schools. 
In  some  of  these  cases  general  psychology  is  also  required 
as  a  prerequisite.  On  the  other  hand  six  colleges  and  twelve 
normal  schools  do  not  treat  it  at  all.  In  like  manner  we  see 
that  learning  or  changes  with  practice  receives  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  in  seventeen  colleges  and  nineteen  normal  schools. 
This  topic,  in  fact,  is  emphasized  by  more  institutions  than  is 
any  other  and  is  omitted  by  the  fewest. 

Of  the  remaining  topics  we  may  group  together  those  under 
columns  2  to  8,  from  the  changes  with  age  to  school  tests. 
While  the  emphasis  varies  somewhat  upon  these  various  topics 
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the  variation  is  not  great.  These  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
typical  content  of  the  composite  course,  although  all  of  them 
are  omitted  entirely  in  a  considerable  number  of  courses.  We 
might  analyze  the  variations  in  detail  in  the  treatment  of  the 
individual  topics  in  the  two  types  of  institutions.  For  example, 
individual  differences  is  more  common  in  the  normal  school 
courses  than  in  the  college  courses,  being  omitted  from  the 
former  only  four  times  and  from  the  latter  fourteen,  but  the 
unreliability  of  this  type  of  evidence  makes  it  undesirable  to 
go  into  great  detail. 

The  data  show  clearly  that  there  is  less  emphasis  upon  the 
applied  topics  represented  in  columns  9  to  14  than  upon  the 
preceding  ones.  Intelligence  tests  and  school  tests  are  the 
only  topics  which  are  treated  with  m.uch  frequency  in  the  gen- 
eral course  in  educational  psychology  and  the  latter  topic, 
school  tests,  is  not  treated  in  half  the  college  courses.  The 
other  applied  topics,  including  methods,  management  of  chil- 
dren, and  so  on,  are  quite  commonly  either  omitted  or  treated 
incidentally.  They  are  more  commonly  included  in  the  normal 
schools  than  in  the  colleges. 

With  such  a  large  collection  of  topics  and  such  a  variety  of 
procedure  with  reference  to  them,  the  statement  that  educa- 
tional psychology  is  not  one  thing  but  many  is  justified.  It 
seems  also  very  clear  that  great  administrative  confusion  must 
arise  from  the  application  of  the  same  name  to  such  a  variety 
of  things.  When  one  speaks  of  educational  psychology  he  can 
convey  to  his  hearer  only  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  he  is 
talking  about.  The  term  would  seem  to  be  justified  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  such  a  variety  of  topics  is  included  that 
they  cannot  be  specified  in  the  title.  In  a  few  cases  this  situa- 
tion exists,  but  even  so  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  gen- 
eral ambiguity  of  the  term  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  ad- 
visable to  abandon  it  as  the  designation  of  a  course.  It  is 
quite  legitimate,  however,  to  keep  it  as  the  name  of  a  general 
group  of  courses.  These  individual  courses  may  then  be  named 
by  titles  which  give  some  indication  of  their  content. 
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CHANGES  IN  CONTENT  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

We  may  now  consider  the  general  question  of  the  relative 
value  and  place  of  the  various  topics  which  are  included  under 
the  general  title  of  education  psychology.  As  a  basis  for  this 
discussion  we  may  consider  the  changes  in  the  content  of  the 
subject  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years.  The  changes 
which  were  mentioned  by  those  w^ho  answered  the  question- 
naire are  summarized  in  Table  II.  These  are  classified  into 
the  topics  w^hich  have  received  increased  emphasis  and  those 
upon  which  the  emphasis  has  decreased. 

Table  II.  Changes  in  the  Content  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy in  Recent  Years. 


No.  Cases 

Topics  on  which  there  is 
decreased  emphasis 

No.  Cases 

increased  emphasis 

C&  U 

N  S 

C&U    NS 

Experiments  

7 

School   tests  

5 

6 
5 
3 

Nervous  system  

2 

Mental  tests  

3 

Physiological  psychology 

1 

Psychology  of  learning.. 

5 

Sensation  and  percep- 
tion   

1 

Psychology    of   the 
school  subjects  

3 

2 

2 

Deductive  powers 

1 

Behavioristic  psychology 

2 

Technical  and  academic 
presentation    

1 

Observation  and  experi- 
ments with  children.... 

5 

Genetic  psychology  

1 

Child  study 

3 

Standard  tests 

1 

General  psychology 

1 

Other   special   and  ap- 
plied topics  (1  each).... 

7 

From  General  Psychology  to  Educational  Psychology  — 10 

The  trend  of  the  changes  is  very  obvious  from  a  survey  of 
the  table.  Practically  all  of  the  topics  w^hich  have  been  added 
or  increased  are  those  w^hich  deal  either  with  those  specialized 
phases  of  the  subject  which  have  a  rather  direct  bearing  upon 
the  problems  of  education,  such  as  th^  psychology  of  learning, 
psychology  of  the  school  subjects  or  child  study,  or  with  the 
applications  of  psychology  directly  to  educational  problems, 
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such  as  school  tests  or  mental  tests.  The  applications  to 
methods  of  teaching  or  to  the  management  and  control  of 
children  are  evidently  treated  for  the  most  part  in  separate 
courses  and  are  only  dealt  with  in  educational  psychology  by 
way  of  illustration  or  incidental  application.  The  other  side 
of  the  picture  is  shown  in  the  topics  which  have  received  de- 
creased emphasis.  These  are  those  general  topics  which  form 
a  part  of  ordinary  psychology.  In  ten  cases  the  direct  state- 
ment was  made  that  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  general 
psychology  to  educational  psychology.  We  may  discuss  this 
shifting  in  content  in  connection  with  a  consideration  of  the 
prerequisite  of  the  course. 

RELATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  TO 
GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  common  prerequisite  of  educational  psychology  is  gen- 
eral psychology.  The  frequency  with  which  this  prerequisite 
is  required  is  shown  in  Table  III.  In  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties general  psychology  is  a  prerequisite  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases.  Educational  psychology  in  these  institutions  is  com- 
monly a  more  or  less  advanced  course  treating  special  topics. 
In  the  normal  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  general  psychology 
is  required  in  about  half  the  cases,  and,  as  was  seen  in  Table  I, 
is  an  important  part  of  the  course  in  educational  psychology 
in  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  cases  than  in  the  colleges. 

Table  III.  Frequency  with  which  General  Psychology  is 
Required  as  a  Prerequisite  to  Educational  Psychology. 

Colleges  and  Universities         Normal  Schools 

Yes  30  32 

No    10  20 

Combined 3  7 

No  answer  3  6 

Total  46  65 

The  general  assumption  underlying  the  practice  in  both 
types  of  institutions  is  that  educational  psychology  is  to  be 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  general  psychological  principles 
which  are  presented  either  in  a  previous  course  or  in  the  early 
part  of  the  course  itself.  Upon  this  foundation  are  to  be  laid 
the  various  specialized  or  applied  principles.     With  this  as- 
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sumption  the  writer  wishes  to  take  direct  issue.  At  the  outset, 
however,  an  admission  may  be  made  which  justifies  in  a  meas- 
ui'e  the  practice  of  the  colleges  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
student  may  be  assumed  to  have  ample  leisure.  This  admis- 
sion is  that  the  course  in  educational  psychology  cannot  be 
conducted  without  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent of  a  certain  number  of  technical  terms.  If,  as  has  been 
said,  the  student  has  ample  leisure,  it  may  be  unobjectionable 
for  him  to  spend  a  course  in  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
these  terms.  This,  however,  is  not  essential.  Many  institu- 
tions are  finding  it  possible  to  discuss  the  specialized  and  ap- 
plied problems  of  educational  psychology  and  to  give  the  pupils 
a  sufiicient  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  are  used 
in  connection  with  this  discussion. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  terms  that 
psychology  is  taught  before  educational  psychology.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  view  that  the  correct  procedure  is  for  the  student 
to  first  grasp  general  principles  of  behavior  or  of  mental  life 
before  he  considers  them  in  their  application  to  specialized 
problems.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  best  practice  in 
other  fields  of  education.  In  elementary  and  high  school 
science,  for  example,  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  bring  the  child 
into  contact  with  those  situations  which  present  concrete  and 
detailed  problems  in  the  beginning.  We  then  lead  him  by  the 
inductive  procedure  to  the  formulation  or  the  recognition  of 
broader  and  more  general  principles.  These  principles  are 
then  understood  because  they  have  a  foundation  upon  the 
pupil's  concrete  experience. 

In  educational  psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ought 
to  typify  the  best  possible  pedagogical  procedure,  we  expect 
the  student  to  get  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  general  and  abstract 
nrinciples  before  he  comes  into  contact  with  the  experience 
^vhich  they  are  intended  to  explain.  It  is  true  that  the  punil 
has  had  general  experience  upon  which  he  can  draw  for  the 
understanding  of  some  of  the  so-called  general  psychological 
facts  and  laws,  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  which  is  commonly 
admitted  by  teachers  of  psychology,  that  the  student  finds 
great  difficulty  in  drawing  upon  this  experience.  Further- 
more, even  if  he  does  thus  arrive  at  some  of  the  more  general 
laws,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  deduce  from  them  their  peda- 
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gogical  application.  The  failure  of  the  teacher  thus  to  apply 
deductively  the  general  principles  of  psychology  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  facts  of  our  education.  In  fact,  professors 
of  psychology  themselves  have  never  been  able  to  deduce  from 
the  general  principles  of  the  science  practical  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  teaching. 

The  progress  of  the  science  of  education  begins  at  the  other 
end.  We  investigate  the  pedagogical  problems  by  direct  ex- 
perimentation and  discover  in  this  way  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. We  may  then  illuminate  this  practice  by  an  explana- 
tion in  terms  of  general  principles.  This  is  what  we  must  do 
in  teaching  the  subject.  We  must  begin  by  bringing  the  stu- 
dent into  contact  with  the  problems  of  education  broadly,  and 
with  the  particular  problems  of  the  class  room.  We  must  dis- 
cuss these  problems  with  him  first  in  the  concrete;  we  may 
then  illuminate  them  by  bringing  them  into  relationship  with 
other  problems  of  a  similar  sort  and  thus  arrive  at  our  gen- 
eral principles.  The  place  of  general  psychology,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  is  either  parallel  to  or  following  the  discus- 
sion of  these  general  principles  in  educational  psychology. 
The  more  particular  organization  of  courses  to  illustrate  the 
general  procedure  which  is  here  recommended  will  be  sug- 
gested below. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  COURSE 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  course  in  educational 
psychology  is  commonly  based  upon  a  text  book.  The  situa- 
tion which  was  described  bj"  Professor  Baldwin  in  his  report 
of  the  teaching  of  psychology  in  the  normal  schools,  made  to 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  also  appears  in  the 
results  of  the  present  study.  Certain  few  texts  are  used  in  a 
considerable  number  of  schools  and  beyond  these  is  a  fringe 
of  a  fair  number  of  books,  each  of  w^hich  is  used  by  only  a 
very  few.  ^•'^■'^'^ 

The  fluid  nature  of  the  course  in  educational  psychology  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  institutions  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  collateral  reading  to  supplement  the 
text.  Something  of  the  range  in  the  amount  of  reading  re- 
quired is  represented  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  l\'.     liange  of  Amount  of  Collateral  Reading  Required. 


ColleRes  and  Universities 

Normal  Schools 

In  pages 

300  -  600 

100  or  200  to  900 

In  hours  per  week 

IV2    to   15 

ltol3 

In  ti>tal  liours 

30 

In  books     

1  or  2  to  4  or  5 

2  to  7 

In  percentage  time 

107r  to  75% 

SPjVsVr  to  bOVr 

The  problem  of  teaching-  educational  psychology  is  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  problem  of  finding  reading  material  for 
the  students,  as  was  indicated  by  some  of  the  respondents. 
There  is  almost  as  much  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  texts  as 
in  the  content  of  the  courses.  The  course  of  development  of 
the  subject  is  undoubtedly  deteraiined  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree by  the  appearance  of  text  books  which  represent  differ- 
ent lines  of  development.  It  is  not  implied  that  collateral 
reading  should  or  would  be  abolished  entirely  if  the  text  were 
entirely  satisfactory.  Some  experience  in  gathering  material 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  some  of  them  primary,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  value  to  the  student,  but  the  amount  of  collateral 
reading  in  some  of  the  courses  might  undoubtedly  be  reduced 
if  a  text  book  which  was  considered  suitable  by  the  instructor 
were  at  hand. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS,  AND  OBSERVATION 

OF  CHILDREN 

The  faith  of  the  instructors  in  psychology  in  the  experi- 
mental method  of  teaching  is  mirrored  in  the  replies  which 
are  summarized  in  Table  V.  Only  about  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  eight  per  cent  of  the  normal 
schools  do  not  use  this  method  at  all.  The  larger  number,  to 
be  sure,  use  it  somewhat  incidentally  but  in  some  places  it 
occupies  half  the  time  of  the  course.  This  use  of  the  experi- 
mental method,  giving  the  student  as  it  does  a  measure  of 
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experience  of  the  facts  which  are  presented  to  him,  is  un- 
doubtedly wise. 

Table  V.     Percentage  of  Time  Spent  in  Demonstrations  or 
Experiments. 


Percentage 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Normal  Schools 

41- 

-50 

3 

3 

31 

-40 

3 

0 

21 

-30 

3 

4 

11 

-20 

5 

9 

1- 

10 

12 

21 

0 

7 

5 

Tnrl 

efinite  .. 

8 

15 

No 

answer 

5 

9 

Total  .. 

46 

66 

Table  VI.  Frequency  with  which  Observation  of  Children 
is  Required. 

Colleges  and  Universities         Normal  Schools 

Required  8  22 

Not  required  23  32 

No  answer  15  12 

Total  46  66 

The  observation  of  children  is,  as  we  should  expect,  more 
frequently  required  in  normal  schools  than  in  the  colleges. 
The  replies  are  summarized  in  Table  VI.  This  difference  is 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  students  in  normal 
schools  have  to  deal  more  frequently  with  elementary  school 
children  while  college  students  are  preparing  more  commonly 
to  teach  in  high  schools,  and  to  the  fact  that  observation 
and  acquaintance  with  the  personal  reactions  of  the  pupils  is 
deemed  more  necessary  for  elementary  than  for  high  school 
teachers.     It  may  also  be  due  to  the  better  facilities  for  ob- 
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servalion  in  the  normal  schools.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
feature  of  the  work  merits  greater  development,  particularly 
in  the  colleges,  even  though  there  may  be  sepaiate  courses 
in  observation. 


SrECIALIZED  COURSES 

Many  of  the  topics  which  are  sometimes  included  in  a  gen- 
eral course  in  educational  psychology  are  also  often  treated 
in  separate  courses.  Statistics  regarding  three  of  these  sep- 
arate courses  were  gathered  in  the  present  inquiry,  and  are 
presented  in  Table  VII.  These  are  child  psychology,  intelli- 
gence tests,  and  tests  in  the  school  subjects.  Specialized 
courses  in  these  fields  are  quite  common  both  in  colleges  and 
normal  schools.  Child  psychology  is  somewhat  more  common 
in  the  colleges  than  in  the  normal  schools,  and  the  topic  of 
changes  with  age  is  omitted  from  a  larger  number  of  the 
general  courses  in  the  normal  schools  than  in  the  colleges. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  normal  schools  do  not  attach 
as  much  value  as  we  might  suppose  they  would  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  child's  mental  development. 

Table  VII.     Frequency  of  Certain  Specialized  Courses. 


Child  Psychology 

Intelligence  Tests 

Tests  in  School 
Subjects 

Colleges 
and 

Univer- 
sities 

Noi-mal 
Schools 

Colleges 
and 

Univer- 
sities 

Normal 
Schools 

Colleges 

and 
Univer- 
sities 

Nonnal 
Schools 

Tauj?ht 

23 

15 

8 

46 

36 
19 
10 
65 

31 

8 

7 

46 

21 
30 
14 
65 

20 
19 

7 
46 

32 

Not  taught  

24 

No  answer 

9 

Total  

65 

Intelligence  tests  are  treated  as  a  separate  course  in  a  gen- 
erous number  of  both  types  of  institution.  They  are  consid- 
erably more  common  in  the  colleges  than  in  the  normal  schools. 
We  may  surmise  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colleges 
are  able  to  give  a  larger  number  of  differentiated  courses,  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  they  train  a  larger  number  of  super- 
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visory  officers  who  are  directly  concerned  with  these  instru- 
ments of  measurement. 

In  the  case  of  tests  in  the  school  subjects,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  schools  slightly  surpass  the  colleges.  This  fact 
probably  grows  out  of  the  belief  that  school  tests  are  of  value 
not  only  to  the  supervisor  but  also  to  the  individual  teacher. 
This  may  be  merely  the  reflection  of  a  demand  that  the  teacher 
co-operate  in  making  tests,  or  of  the  opinion  that  they  are 
direct  aids  to  the  teacher  in  the  improvement  of  teaching. 

SEQUENCE  OF  COURSES 


We  may  first  consider  under  the  general  head  of  sequence, 
the  frequency  with  which  other  particular  courses  precede 
and  follow  the  course  in  educational  psychology.  The  data  are 
shown  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX.     It  may  be  seen  in  general  from 

Table  VIII.  Frequency  of  Table  IX.  Frequency  of 
Courses  which  Regularly  Pre-  Courses  which  Regularly  Fol- 
cede  Educational  Psychology,     low  Educatioal  Psychology. 


c&u 

NS 

All  courses  

0 

4 

Methods  

2 

4 

Principles  of  teaching  .... 

0 

4 

Principles  of  education .. 

3 

0 

Introduction  to  educa- 
tion   

4 

0 

Child  study  

1 

3 

History  of  education 

1 

Class  management 

1 

Total  

10 

17 

c&u 

NS" 

All                                

13 

?,1 

Intelligence  tests  

6 

fi 

Methods  

3 

8 

School  tests 

3 

4 

Child  psychology  

1 

5 

Principles  of  education .. 

0 

4 

School  management 

0 

2 

Miscellaneous  (1  each)  .. 

4 

5 

Total  

30 

55 

these  tables  that  a  much  larger  number  of  courses  follow  than 
precede  the  course  in  educational  psychology.  In  four  normal 
schools,  to  be  sure,  all  the  other  courses  come  before  this  one, 
but  in  twenty-one  normal  schools  all  the  other  courses  follow. 
In  the  colleges  and  universities,  while  educational  psychology 
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comes  later  in  the  general  curriculum  than  it  does  in  the  nor- 
mal schools,  it  is  as  frequently  at  the  beginning  of  the  educa- 
tion sociuence  here  also. 

Table  X.     Freciuency  of  Times  of  Beginning  the  Study  of 
Educational  Psychology. 


Colleges  and  Universities 

Normal  Schools 

First  year           

5 

24 

Second  year     

11 

10 

Third  year  

20 

9 

Fourth  year           

5 

8 

Not  answered  

5 

14 

Total              

46 

65 

Table  XI.     Frequency  with  which  Educational  Psychology 
is  Required. 


Colleges  and  Universities 

Normal  Schools 

Required            

14 

53 

Elective     

22 

4 

Required  in  Education.. 

7 

No  answer  

3 

8 

Total                  

46 

65 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  in  detail  upon  the  particular 
courses  which  are  listed  as  preceding  or  as  following.  Quite 
commonly  the  same  course  is  given  in  one  institution  as  pre- 
ceding which  is  given  in  another  as  following.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral preponderance  of  the  courses  which  follow  which  is  the 
important  point.  This  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  general 
organization  of  the  educational  psychology  work  which  was 
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discussed  earlier  in  the  report.  The  recommendation  which 
was  there  made  would,  if  followed,  lead  to  placing  many  more 
of  the  courses  before  educational  psychology  than  are  now 
placed  in  that  position. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  order  of  the 
courses  in  the  field  of  educational  psychology.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  typical  procedure  is  to  begin  either  with 
psychology  or  with  educational  psychology  and  to  follow  with 
various  specialized  or  applied  courses  such  as  child  study,  psy- 
chology of  learning,  mental  or  school  tests,  psychology  of 
special  subjects,  clinical  or  sub-normal  psychology,  and  with 
other  education  courses  such  as  methods,  pedagogy,  princi- 
ples of  education,  and  so  on. 

The  details  with  reference  to  the  time  of  beginning  the 
course  and  with  reference  to  whether  it  is  required  or  elective 
are  shown  in  Tables  X  and  XI.  These  require  no  further  com- 
ment than  has  already  been  made  except  that  in  all  probability 
some  of  the  colleges  and  institutions  which  report  educational 
psychology  as  elective  require  it  for  students  in  education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  general  field  of  educational  psychology  needs  to  be 
divided  into  various  special  fields  and  to  be  designated  by 
names  which  shall  be  descriptive  of  the  content  in  these  fields. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  one  division  into  specialized  topics 
which  might  not  be  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  particu- 
lar situations.  In  some  places  there  might  be  greater  differ- 
entiation than  in  others,  but  in  any  case  the  topics  of  the  whole 
field  seem  to  fall  fairly  naturally  into  a  number  of  large  groups. 
If  the  members  of  the  profession  could  agree  to  use  "names 
which  represented  these  groups  they  might  further  combine 
or  differentiate  without  the  main  topics  losing  their  identity. 
The  following  is  proposed  as  a  list  of  such  groups  of  topics 
which  belong  by  nature  together  and  which  deserve  indi- 
vidual names: 

Psychology  of  Learning:  Practice;  efficiency  of  work; 
fatigue;  transfer  of  training;  distribution  of  time;  methods 
of  learning;  forgetting;  the  effect  of  age  on  learning;  effect 
of  individual  capacity  on  learning;  effect  of  interest  and  mo- 
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livatioii ;  changes  in  tlie  nervous  system  with  practice;  methods 
of  study.  These  facts  may  be  studied  in  part  by  the  method 
of  demonstration  and  experiment.  They  may  be  illustrated 
or  applied  incidentally  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Child  Study:  Heredity;  changes  in  the  instincts,  interests 
and  capacities  with  age;  individual  differences  in  the  instincts; 
physical  growth  and  its  relation  to  mental  development;  indi- 
vidual differences  in  rate  of  development;  exceptional  types  of 
childi'en;  play,  language,  moral  development,  etc.  A  coui'se 
in  this  field  should  be  accompanied  ideally  by  the  observation 
of  children. 

Psychology  of  the  School  Subjects:  Types  of  learning  in 
the  various  subjects;  detailed  learning  process  in  each  subject, 
with  more  generalization  than  in  methods;  an  account  of  the 
experiments  in  the  comparison  of  different  methods,  and  of 
the  technique  of  such  experimentation.  This  could  well  be 
accompanied  by  class  demonstrations  and  experiments. 

Intelligence  Tests :  Description  of  the  chief  tests  and  scales 
for  measuring  intelligence;  technique  of  giving  intelligence 
tests ;  technique  of  designing  tests ;  summary  of  results  of 
tests  in  individual  differences  and  age  differences,  with  inci- 
dental application  to  classification  and  grading  of  children. 

Tests  in  the  School  Subjects :  Description  of  the  chief  tests ; 
distinction  between  different  kinds  of  tests;  technique  of  giv- 
ing tests;  technique  of  designing  tests.  This  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  incidental  account  of  differences  between  indi- 
viduals, different  ages,  communities  and  schools  with  some 
application  to  problems  of  supervision. 

Experimental  Methods:  Laboratory  experiments  in  learn- 
ing; individual  differences,  conditions  of  mental  work,  fatigue, 
etc.  This  may  be  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  original  problems  in  learning,  psychology  of  the  school 
subjects,  or  the  organization  and  application  of  intelligence 
tests  or  school  tests. 

Statistical  Methods:  Study  of  the  principles  of  statistics 
and  practice  in  handling  statistical  material. 

Possible  Further  Differentiation  of  These  Courses: 

Of  Child  Study — Physical  growth  of  children;  exceptional 
children. 
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Of  Psychology  of  School  Subjects — Psychology  of  com- 
mon branches;  psychology  of  high  school  subjects. 
Of  Intelligence  Tests — Clinical  psychology. 

Possible  Combinations: 

Psychology   of  learning,   and   psychology   of  the   school 

subjects. 
Child  study,  and  intelligence  tests. 
Psychology  of  the  school  subjects,  and  tests  in  the  school 

subjects. 
Psychology  of  learning,  psychology  of  the  school  subjects 

and  tests  in  the  school  subjects. 

Possible  Combinations  between  Topics  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology and  Other  Educational  Courses: 
Psychology  of  learning  with  methods. 
Child  study  with  school  management. 
Psychology  of  the  school  subjects  with  methods. 
Intelligence  tests  with  the  classification  and  grading  of 

children  or  the  training  of  exceptional  children. 
School  tests  with  supervision. 
Experimental  methods  with  methods  of  teaching. 
Statistical  methods  with  administration, 

2.  In  the  interests  of  the  clarification  of  the  work  in  edu- 
cational psychology  it  is  desirable  that  the  general  term  should 
be  given  up  as  the  title  of  a  course  unless  the  course  includes 
all  of  these  topics,  with  the  possible  exception  of  experimental 
and  statistical  methods  and  tests  in  school  subjects.  This 
would  make  the  titles  of  courses  somewhat  clumsier,  but  the 
disadvantage  from  this  point  of  view  would  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increased  intelligibility  of  the  terms  used. 

3.  The  next  recommendation  is  that  the  order  of  procedure 
in  the  courses  in  this  field  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  now 
common.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  student  should  be 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  teaching  problems  before  he 
attempts  to  make  the  more  abstract  and  general  formulations 
which  appear  in  educational  psychology.  This  would  lead  to 
some  such  order  of  courses  as  is  suggested  below.  This  is  not 
intended  by  any  means  as  a  rigid  formation.  The  list  might 
be  expanded  or  contracted,  or  minor  changes  made  in  the 
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order,  iKirticularly  of  the  later  courses,  without  altering  the 
general  principles. 

Introduction  to  the  Problems  of  Education.  (Including 
classification,  promotion,  grading,  interest  and  motivation, 
management,  the  curriculum,  the  daily  program,  among  other 
topics.) 

Methods  and  Observation. 

Management. 

Psychology  of  the  School  Subjects, 

Psychology  of  Learning. 

Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  and  Child  Development. 
Parallel  to  or  following  the  two  preceding  courses  might 
come  General  Psychology. 

Intelligence  Tests. 

School  Tests. 

Experimental  Education, 

4.  It  is  further  recommended  that  General  Psychology  be 
abolished  as  a  prerequisite  of  Educational  Psychology. 

The  questionnaire  sent  out  as  a  means  of  gathering  the  data 
for  this  study  will  be  of  interest  to  members  of  this  Society. 
It  follows  herewith: 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  subjoined  questionnaire  is  authorized  by  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education,  and  the  results  will  be  reported  at  the  meeting 
of  the  society  in  February.  You  are  urged  to  answer  the  questions  fully 
and  accurately  and  to  i-eturn  the  report  promptly  in  order  that  the  re- 
sults may  be  representative  of  the  present  trend  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  fill  out  the  blank  yourself  will  you 
please  delegate  the  duty  to  someone  else?  The  returns  should  be  in 
before  December  5. 

FRANK  N.  FREEMAN,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Course  in  Educational  Psychology. 

1.     The  Content  of  the  Course  in  Educational  Psychology: 

a.     Indicate  which  of  the  following  topics  are  included  and  if  possi- 
ble give  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  each: 
General  desci'iption,  definition  and  classification  of  the  mental 

processes  (sensation,  imagination,  emotion,  etc.) 

Indicate  the   relative   emphasis  on  the  following:     Sensation 

and   perception ;   motor  processes ; 

The  changes  effected  in  mental  processes  by  practice 

feelings  and  instincts ;   ideation 

Comparison  of  human  and  animal  mental  processes 

The  changes  in  mental  processes  due  to  age 

Inclividual   differences  in  mental    processes 

The  learning  process  in  the  school  subjects t 
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How  far  is  a  distinction  made  between  elementary  and  high 

school   subjects?   

Methods  of  testing  intelligence '. 

Methods  of  testing  proficiency  in  the  school  subjects 

Methods  of  teaching  ,m  general ;  in 

special  subjects  

Methods  of  management  and  control  of  children 

Methods  of  classifying  and  grading  children 

Methods  of  educating  exceptional  children 

Additional  topics  

b.  Textbook  or  textbooks  used 

c.  How  much  collateral  reading  is  required? 

d.  Are  any  experiments  or  demonstrations  made  in  class? 

If  so,  what  percentage  of  time  is  taken? 

e.  How  far  are   observations   of  children  in   a  practice  or  model 

school  required?   

f.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  been  made  in  the  content  in  the  last 

five  years?   

g.  Are  there  other  courses  in  the  general  field  covered  by  the  above 

topics?.— If  so,  what  are  their  titles  or  the  chief 

topics   treated?    

2.  Relation  to  Other  Courses: 

a.  Does  educational  psychology  presuppose  general  psychology? 

b.  Do  any  of  the  courses  in  the  general  field  of  educational  psy- 

chology presuppose   general   psychology? 

c.  Are  there  separate  courses  in:     General  Introduction  to  Educa- 

tion  ;  Principles  of  Teaching ;  Methods 

of  Teaching,  General ;  Special ;  Child 

Psychology ;  Intelligence  Tests 

Tests  in  the  School  Subjects 

d.  Do  any  of  these  courses  regularly  precede  or  follow  the  course 

in  educational  psychology?   

Precede    

Follow    

3.  Is  there  a  regular  sequence  of  courses  in  educational  psychology? 

If  so,  what  is  it? 

4.  At   what   point   in   the   curriculum   may   educational   psychology   be 

taken?    

5.  What  time  is  given  to  each  of  the  courses  in  educational  psychology 

(in  semester  or  quarter  hours)   

6.  Is  educational  psychology  required  or  elective?  

Filled  out  by 

Position 

Institution 


Note:     Please  send  syllabi  or  courses  of  instruction  which  may  give 
fuller  information  on  the  courses  in  Educational  Psychology. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT 
OF  THE 
COMMITTEE   ON   THE   PREPARATION   OF   CURRICULA 
FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  DIFFER- 
ENT TYPES  OF  TEACHERS. 

By  Arthur  J.  Jones,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

This  committee  was  one  of  those  provided  for  by  action  of 
the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Feb- 
ruary, 1918.  At  that  time  the  new  plan  of  distributing  the 
members  among  various  committees  according  to  their  ex- 
pressed preference  was  inaugurated.  On  this  account  the 
committee  was  not  fully  organized  until  October  and  hence 
is  not  able  at  this  time  to  present  moi-e  than  a  preliminary 
report. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  work  undertaken  by  this  committee  will  ultimately  cover 
the  entire  range  of  professional  training  for  different  types  of 
teachers.  In  accordance  with  the  understanding  when  the 
work  was  first  considered,  the  committee  has'  first  directed 
its  attention  to  the  preparation  of  curricula  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  high 
schools,  of  junior  high  schools  and  of  elementary  schools.  It 
seems  probable  from  the  present  status  of  the  study  that  we 
shall  also  need  to  consider  in  the  same  group  the  training  of 
supervisors,  because  this  work  is  so  closely  associated  with 
that  of  the  superintendent  and  the  principal. 

The  first  work  of  the  committee  has  been  to  undertake  the 
formulation  of  certain  fundamental  principles  that  should 
underlie  such  curricula  and  the  development  of  points  of  view 
for  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  these  curricula. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Obviously  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  the  formulation 
of  these  principles  nor  to  deteiTnine  upon  the  points  of  view 
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without  obtaining  as  wide  a  range  of  opinion  as  possible. 
Accordingly  a  brief  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  out 
to  256  men  and  women  in  various  lines  of  educational  activity, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Superintendents  68 

High  School  Principals  58 

Junior  High  School  Principals  28    . 

Elementary  School  Principals  28 

Normal  School  Principals  26 

Professors  of  Education  in 

Colleges  and  Universities  42 

Members  of  School  Boards  6 

These  were  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  country  rep- 
resenting widely  different  conditions  and  types  of  school. 

In  gathering  these  data  the  committee  has,  of  course,  no 
intention  of  deciding  by  vote  what  shall  be  done  but  merely 
wishes  to  secure  for  its  guidance  the  best  opinion  and  advice 
of  educators  the  country  over,  all  of  whom  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  It  is  indeed  entirely  possible  that 
a  scheme  advocated  by  some  one  person,  even  if  apparently 
opposed  by  many,  may  be  the  plan  that  promises  to  secure 
the  best  results  and  the  one  that  should  be  adopted.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  when  such  curricula  are  formu- 
lated they  must  train  men  and  women  for  practical  situations 
and  not  merely  for  millenial  possibilities.  It  would  be  abso- 
lute folly  to  attempt  to  formulate  such  curricula  without  the 
CD-operation  of  those  now  in  the  field.  Normal  School  prin- 
cipals have  been  included  because  their  work  is  so  intimately 
related  to  the  entire  question  that  co-operative  effort  promises 
much  better  results  than  otherwise.  No  attempt  was  made 
in  the  questionnaire  to  collect  data  regarding  supervisors  for 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  at  first  plan  to  include  them  in 
this  group. 

The  entire  questionnaire  had  fi^ve  sections  but  in  order  to 
economize  space  the  first  two  and  last  one  are  omitted.  Sec- 
tion I  gave  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire.  Section  II  con- 
sisted of  general  statements  showing  the  general  attitude  of 
the  commitee:  these  will  be  given  in  somewhat  different  form 
in  this  report.  Section  VI  called  for  data  regarding  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  one  who  answered  the  questionnaire 
and,  while  helpful,  was  not  essential.  Sections  III,  IV  and  V 
are  here  given. 
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III.  What  should  be  the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  super- 
intendents and  piincipals?  Check  the  ri>j:hts,  duties,  etc.,  that  in  your 
judgment  should  go  with  the  different  types  of  position.  Add  others 
that  should  be  included.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  give  your  opinion  regard- 
ing all  of  these  questions,  fill  out  as  many  as  you  can.  R  means  recom- 
mend to  the  next  higher  authority;  C  means  control. 


School 

Principals 

Board 

H.  S.  1 

Jr.HS 

Elem. 

A— 

C 

R 

C 

R 

C 

R 

C 

R 

C 

1.  Appoint  teachers  

3.  Promote  teachers  

2.  Appoint  principals  

4.  Promote    principals   

5.  Fix  teachers'  salaries  

6.  Fix  principals'  salaries  

7.  Dismiss  teachers   

8.  Dismiss  principals  

9.  Assign  teachers  

10.  Assign  principals  

11.  Classify  and  promote  pupils  

12.  Construct  course  of  study  

13.  Change  course  of  study  

14.  Construct  records,  blanks,  etc 

15.  Select  school  apparatus,  books,  etc 

16.  Purchase  school  apparatus,  books,  etc. 

17.  Plans  for  buildings  

.... 

— 

— 

.... 

18.  Repairs  on  buildings  

19.  Select  sites  for  buildings  

B.     Check  (Y— yes.     N— no.) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y     N 

1  Y 

N 

1.  Draw  up  budget  

2.  Supervise  instruction  

3.  Improve  teachers  in  service  

4.  Guide  pupils  (advise  regarding  studies, 

life  work,  etc.)  

5.  Measure  results  of  teaching  

6.  Manage  school: 

a  Daily  program  

b  Care  of  buildings  

c   Attendance  

d  Co-ordinate  work  of  each  school  .... 
e   Keep  records  

7.  Manage  social  and  athletic  activities 

of  school  

8.  Secure  close  relationship  between 

school  and  community  

.... 

.... 
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IV.  Upon  what  training  or  experience  or  combination  of  these  should 
we  base  the  courses  for  the  professional  training  for  diiferent  types  of 
positions;  i.  e.,  what  training  or  experience  should  the  individual  have 
had  before  he  begins  the  distinctly  professional  work  ? 

Note:  Indicate  what  type  of  elementary  school  you  have  in  mind  in 
the  last  column:     6  yr.  school.     8  yr.  school.     Both. 


Supt. 

H.  S. 
Prin. 

Jr.  H.S.I 
Prin.     1 

Elem. 
Prin. 

0) 

Q 

m 

O 

a) 

0) 

p 

m 
4) 

o 

Desirable 

Necessary 

i 

p 

1.  Academic  preparation 

a  Four  year  high  school  

b  NoiTnal  school  

c   Two  years  of  college  

d  Normal  school  or  two  years  college 
e   College 

1 

f  Normal  school  and  college  

2.  Teaching  experience 

a  Elementary  school  

b  High  school       

c   Normal  school  

3.  Supervisory  experience 

a  Elementary  school 

b  High  school  

c   Normal    school    



V.  What  method  or  methods  of  procedure  do  you  think  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  adopt  in  the  organization  of  these  professional  curricula  ? 

1.  Should  we  provide  a  minimum  course  of  training  such  as  niight  be 
required  by  a  state  for  the  certification  of  all  its  superintendents  and 
all  its  principals  of  each  type  of  school,  the  successful  completion  of  the 
curricula  to  be  marked  by  some  diploma  or  degree  from  the  training  in- 
stitution ?  Yes  No 

2.  Should  we  provide  a  minimum  course  of  training  which  would  set 
a  standard  somewhat  above  state  certification,  the  successful  completion 
of  which  to  be  marked  by  some  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  from  the 
training  institution  ?  This  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  the  hold- 
ers of  the  diploma  are  designated  by  the  institution  as  presumably  a 
select  group  of  trained  supervisors.  Yes  No 

3.  Should  the  curricula  be  organized  on  the  supposition  that  the  nor- 
rnal  order  of  preparation  should  be  (1)  Preparation  for  a  teaching  posi- 
tion; (2)  Experience  in  teaching;  (3)  Preparation  for  a  position  as  super- 
intendent or  principal  ?  Yes  No 

4.  Should  the  curricula  be  organized  (leading  to  a  degree,  or  de- 
grees) on  the  present  plan,  i.  e.,  consisting  of  a.  Academic  work  (if  for 
bachelor's  degree);  b  "Fundamental"  or  preparatory  courses  (general 
psychology,  sociology,  history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  etc.) ; 
c  Technical  professional  courses,  (based  upon  or  presupposing  the  "fun* 
damental"  courses  varied  to  meet  the  need  of  each  type  of  position? 
Yes  No 

If  this  should  vary  with  preparation,  check  the  ones  below  to  which 
it  applies: 

(1)  For  inexperienced  undergraduates      (3)   For  inexperienced  graduates 

(2)  For  experienced  undergraduates         (4)   For  experienced  graduates 
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5.  Orji:anization  on  the  following:  plan: 

a.  Technical  professional  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  type  of 
position  (not  based  upon  noi-  presupposing  the  completion  of  the  "funda- 
mental'^ courses)  that  will  be  professionally  pivfitable  from  the  bep^in- 
ning'.  Successful  completion  of  these  will  not  lead  to  a  degree  unless 
accompanied  or  followed  by  the  "fundamental"  courses  under  "b".  b. 
"Fundamental"  courses  (See  4)  planned  not  as  basic  for  technical  pro- 
fessional coursr-s  but  as  supplementary,  sivinff  perspective,  j^rasp  of 
underlying-  piincijiles,  etc.  (This  involves  beginning  with  the  "practical" 
instead  of  the  "fundamental,'"  reversing  the  current  practice.)        Yes        No 

If  this  should  vary  with  preparation,  check  the  ones  below  to  which 
it  apnlies. 

(1)  For  inexperienced  undergraduates      (3)   For  inexperienced  graduates 

(2)  For  experienced  undergraduates         (4)   P'or  experienced  graduates 

6.  If  the  plan  under  "5"  is  approved  how  should  the  "fundamental" 
courses  be  arranged;  to  follow^  the  "practical"  or  to  parallel  the 
"practical?" 

7.  Would  the  plan  as  given  under  "5"  be  useful  in  meeting  the  un- 
usual need  for  trained  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  period  of 
reconstruction  ?  Yes  No 


FUNDAMENTAL  POINTS 

Some  of  the  fundamental  points  which  we  have  attempted 
to  determine  are  the  following: 

1.  What  kinds  of  schools  and  school  systems  shall  we  have 
in  mind  primarily  in  training  superintendents,  principals  and 
supervisors ;  shall  they  be  the  large  schools  and  systems  or 
both  large  and  small? 

2.  What  lines  of  work  should  be  included  under  the  term 
"professional  training?" 

3.  Shall  we  attempt  merely  to  select  subjects  now  offered 
in  schools  of  education,  accepting  the  organization  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  professional  studies  now  formulated  by  profes- 
sors of  education  or  disregard  these  and  attempt,  at  least,  to 
base  the  work  upon  the  real  needs  of  the  people  concerned? 

4.  How  shall  we  determine  these  needs?  Shall  the  duties 
which  superintendents  and  principals  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  perform  be  the  determining  factors  or  shall  we  also  attempt 
to  influence  public  opinion  to  a  more  useful  and  efficient  division 
of  responsibilities? 

5.  What  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  superin- 
tendents and  principals  now  have  and  what  should  they  be? 

6.  What  preliminary  training  and  experience  should  the 
individual  possess  before  he  begins  the  strictly  professional 
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training  for  each  type  of  position?     Can  we  establish  norms 
for  such  preliminary  training  and  experience? 

7.  What  method  of  prccediii-e  is  it  best  to  adopt  in  the 
organization  of  these  professional  curricula? 

GENERAL  POLICY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Upon  the  first  four  of  these  points  the  committee  has  already 
formulated  its  general  policy  with  some  degree  of  definiteness. 
The  statements  given  below  present  this  policy,  so  far  as  the 
chairman  has  been  able  to  determine  it. 

1.  We  shall  probably  need  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  curricula  fitting  for  positions  in  the  larger 
schools,  leaving  the  size  somewhat  indefinite,  because  the 
opportunities  for  work  in  the  smaller  schools  and  the  salary 
inducement  is  not,  in  most  cases,  at  present  sufficient  to  attract 
men  and  women  of  superior  professional  training. 

2.  Professional  training  includes  only  such  work  as  aims 
to  prepare  definitely  for  the  actual  practice  of  teaching,  super- 
vision or  administration,  as  opposed  to  content  courses  in 
English,  Latin,  etc.,  and  to  the  fundamental  sciences  under- 
lying such  training,  as  biology,  sociology  and  psychology. 
Courses  now  organized  under  such  heads  as  educational  psy- 
''hology,  history  and  principles  of  education,  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  supervision  and  administration  are  among  those  con- 
sidered as  "professional." 

3.  The  pi'imary  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  curricula  will 
be  the  needs  of  the  superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors. 
Courses  now  offered  in  Schools  of  Education  will  be  considered 
and  will  often  act  as  guides  but  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  superintendents  and  principals  will  be  the  determining 
factors. 

4.  In  general  it  will  be  assumed  that  such  positions  should 
emphasize  the  functions  of  the  educational  expert  rather  than 
those  of  clerk,  stenographer,  office  boy,  etc.,  and  that  no  pro- 
fession can  be  developed  without  recognition  of  this  by  boards 
of  education.  While  we  must  not  forget  present  conditions, 
and  while  we  must  continually  take  into  consideration  the 
actual  duties  of  each  type  of  position  and  fit  men  and  women 
to  perform  these  duties  successfully,  we  must,  at  the  same 
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time,  also  provide  such  a  training  as  will  guide  public  opinion 
to  a  more  ellicient  organization  of  these  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Upon  the  three  last  points  the  committee  has  not  as  yet  at- 
tempted the  formulation  of  any  policy.  Some  significant  data 
and  suggestions  derived  from  the  questionnaire  are  here  given. 
Any  conclusions  or  generalizations  that  appear  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  chairman;  other  members  of  the  committee 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

5.     Duties  and  Responsibilities: 

It  would,  of  course,  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  committee 
to  be  able  to  determine  just  what  division  of  authority  among 
school  boards,  superintendents  and  principals  was  wisest  and 
what  division  of  duties  was  most  efficient.  It,  however,  seemed 
an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  do  this  before  we  began 
the  preparation  of  the  curricula.  It  did  seem  possible,  how- 
ever, to  find  what  duties  superintendents  and  principals  have 
to  perform,  and  Section  III  was  prepared  in  order  to  secure 
data  on  this  point.  The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
questionnaire  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  definite  study  of  the 
most  desirable  and  efficient  division  of  responsibility  between 
school  board,  superintendent  and  principal  but  merely  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  duties  each  had  to  perform  regardless 
of  whether  he  had  complete  control  over  them.  The  word 
"control"  used  in  this  section  was  ambiguous  and  might  mean 
control  by  the  superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the  board, 
that  is,  the  initiative  resting  with  the  superintendent  but  re- 
quiring final  approval  by  the  board  or  it  might  mean  control 
without  approval  of  the  boai'd. 

In  spite  of  this  ambiguity  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire,  the  returns,  together 
with  letters  accompanying  them,  have  furnished  some  very 
suggestive  and  helpful  data,  which  indicate  that  there  is  now 
a  reasonably  well  developed  opinion  upon  many  of  these  points. 
Although  complete  returns  have  not  yet  been  received  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  record  some  of  these  points  upon  which  there 
seems  to  be  general  agreement. 

a.  The  following  duties  given  under  A.  should  be  under  the 
cont"ol  of  the  superintendent  with^the  final  approval  of  the 
board,  that  ir.  he  should  recommend  and  the  board  approve: 
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the  appointment,  promotion  and  dismissal  of  teachers  and 
principals  and  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals ; 
also,  possibly,  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  books,  etc. 
Principals  should  make  recommendations  to  the  superintend- 
ent on  all  these  points  except  those  that  relate  to  the  principal. 
Plans  for  buildings,  repairs  on  buildings  and  the  selection  of 
sites  for  buildings  should  be  taken  care  of  by  co-operative 
action  of  all  but  somewhat  more  initiative  is  left  to  the  board. 
The  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils  should  be  controlled 
by  principals,  subject  only  to  general  regulations.  All  of  the 
other  items  should  be  controlled  by  the  superintendent  without 
the  necessity  of  approval  by  the  board.  Principals  should 
recommend  to  the  superintendent  on  all  these  points. 

All  of  the  items  under  B,  even  the  budget,  should  be  matters 
of  co-operative  action  with  a  larger  amount  of  initiative  left 
to  principals  in  all  except  the  matter  of  the  budget. 

Another  very  significant  point  should  be  mentioned:  the 
prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  should  be  a  continu- 
ally larger  amount  of  participation  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
school  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Co-operation  is  the  key 
note  in  all  replies. 

The  data  so  far  obtained  show  that,  with  practically  no  ex- 
ceptions, the  duties  which  the  principal  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  superin- 
tendent. They  differ  chiefly  in  definiteness  or  completeness  of 
responsibility.  This  suggests  that  there  need  be  little  differ- 
entiation between  professional  curricula  for  superintendents 
and  those  for  principals. 

6.     Preliminary  training  and  experience. 

Opinions  seem  to  agree  reasonably  well  regarding  the  amount 
of  training  and  experience  that  is  essential  before  undertak- 
ing the  professional  work.  On  the  basis  of  the  returns  already 
received  the  following  statements  are  made  which  reflect  the 
dominant  opinion  of  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire. 

a.  General. — The  nomial  order  of  training  under  present 
conditions  should  be  (1)  preparation  for  a  teaching  position; 
(2)  experience  in  teaching;  (3)  preparation  for  the  position 
of  superintendent,  principal  or  supervisor.  Some  believe  that 
this  would  take  too  long  and  would  discourage  many.  ;  One 
prominent  educator  expressed  his  belief  that  we  shall  some- 
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time  be  able  to  provide  all  of  these  types  of  experience  in  the 
process  of  ti-aining  without  the  necessity  of  making  each  a 
separate  stage.  This  if  practicable,  would  serve  to  shorten 
the  period  of  preparation  very  considerably. 

b.  For  Superintendent. — He  should  be  a  college  graduate, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  he  also  be  a  noi-mal  school  graduate. 
He  should  have  had  teaching  and  supervisory  experience  in 
the  elementary  school,  at  least;  it  is  also  very  desirable  that 
he  should  have  had  teaching  and  supervisory  experience  in  the 
high  school. 

c.  For  High  School  Principal. — He  should  be  a  college  grad- 
uate and  have  taught  in  the  high  school.  It  is  desirable  that 
he  should  be  a  normal  school  graduate  and  that  he  should  have 
had  teaching  and  supervisory  experience  in  the  elementary 
school. 

d.  For  Junior  High  School  Principal. — He  should  be  a 
graduate  of  a  college  and  also,  if  possible,  of  a  normal  school ; 
teaching  experience  in  both  high  and  elementary  schools  is 
necessary  and  supervisory  experience  is  desirable. 

e.  For  Elementary  School  Principal. — He  should  be  a  nor- 
mal school  graduate  and  must  have  had  teaching  experience 
in  the  elementary  school.     College  work  is  also  desirable. 

These  statements  are  somewhat  complicated  by  the  diver- 
gent views  regarding  the  relative  place  and  function  of  the 
principal  and  of  the  supervisor.  Some,  probably  the  majority, 
believe  that  the  principal  should  be  a  real  supervisor  as  well 
as  an  administrator;  that  he  should  be  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  after  records,  making  out  reports,  etc.,  and 
should  inspect,  supervise,  measure  results,  plan  courses  of 
study,  and  perform  other  duties  of  the  expert.  Others  believe 
that  the  principal  should  be  merely  a  head  teacher,  a  foreman, 
and  should  attend  to  the  records,  attendance,  reports  and  mat- 
ters of  discipline.  The  supervisor  should  be  the  expert  w^ho 
would  supervise,  plan  courses  of  study,  measure  results,  etc. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  meaning  of  these  apparently  rigid  requirements,  it  may  be 
well  to  add  a  few^  general  statements.  It  is  recognized  that 
individual  fitness,  personal  and  professional,  is  the  absolutely 
essential  qualification  for  each  of  the  positions.  This  may  be 
achieved  by  the  exceptional  individual  in  other  ways  than  those 
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indicated.  One  may  be  a  very  successful  superintendent  with- 
out being  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  even  of  a  normal  school. 
Not  a  few  men  and  women  who  have  received  thorough  profes- 
sional training  are  unfit  for  positions  as  superintendents  or 
principals.  There  must  always  be,  no  matter  what  the  train- 
ing, a  further  selection  on  the  basis  of  personal  fitness.  While 
recognizing  the  truth  of  the  statements  it  seems  clear  that 
certain  norms  of  preparatory  training  and  experience  can  and 
should  be  foiTnulated  in  the  same  way  that  such  norms  are 
formulated  regarding  the  preliminary  preparation  necessary 
before  one  undertakes  the  professional  training  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  At  the  same  time  we  must  provide  ways  by 
which  superintendents  and  principals  who  have  not  had  this 
pi'eliminary  training  may  receive  help  for  their  work. 

7.     Methods  of  Procedure. 

There  is  apparently  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  best  method  or  methods  of  procedure  in  the  preparation 
of  the  curricula.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  appar- 
ently antagonistic  views  can  be  harmonized.  The  question- 
naire reveals  an  apparent  though  not  a  decided  preference  for 
the  preparation  of  curricula  which  would  set  a  standard  of 
training  somewhat  above  that  which  might  be  provided  by 
state  legislation  for  all  superintendents  or  principals.  Quite 
a  number  apparently  prefer  curricula  that  would  merely  meet 
what  might  be  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  state  for 
each  type  of  position.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  curricula 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  do  both. 

The  more  essential  point  for  consideration  is  the  choice  be- 
tween the  methods  proposed  under  4  and  5  in  the  question- 
naire. The  plan  proposed  under  5  may  not  have  been  well 
understood  by  some.  The  statements  were  hardly  clear  enough 
or  definite  enough  to  bring  the  plan  clearly  into  view  especially 
to  those  to  whom  the  plan  was  new.  The  returns,  on  their 
face,  show  a  preference  for  the  plan  proposed  under  4,  which 
is  practically  the  usual  method  now  pursued.  This  preference 
is  not,  however,  as  decided  as  might  be  expected.  The  reasons 
for  the  choice  of  the  first  plan  are  interesting  and  somewhat 
illuminating.  In  many  cases  it  was  clearly  due  to  the  fear 
expressed  that  the  second  method  would  result  in  "short  cut," 
slip  shod,  narrow  work,  fitting  possibly  for  the  immediate  job 
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but  providing  for  no  vision  or  breadth  of  view.  It  would  re- 
sult in  the  omission  of  the  fundamental  courses  "and  we  would 
find  our  teachers  prepared  by  business  college  methods."  The 
superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  wide  vision,  of  broad  train- 
ing in  the  fundamentals,  he  must  be  able  to  look  at  things 
from  all  angles  and  have  a  clear  view  of  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation and  the  function  of  the  school. 

The  advocates  of  the  second  method  are  evidently  not  en- 
tirely agreed  upon  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  better  than  the 
present  method.  Among  these  reasons  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  (1)  Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  courses  and 
methods  because  they  are  too  general  and  "never  get  any- 
where;' they  do  not  prepare  for  the  job.  (2)  A  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  irregular,  often  spasmodic  way  in  which  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  prepares  for  his  work.  His  professional 
training  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  while  he  is  at  work. 
He  can  at  best,  take  but  one  or  two  courses  during  the  year, 
and  he  can  only .  occasionally  do  six  or  eight  weeks  work  in 
the  summer  school.  His  time  is  limited  and  he  is  continually 
feeling  the  need  for  definite  help  in  his  everyday  work.  He 
becomes  restive  when  compelled  to  take  "fundamental  courses" 
before  he  is  allowed  to  take  those  whose  immediate  value  he 
sees.  (3)  Not  a  few  prefer  this  method  because  it  is  "psycho- 
logically sound."  We  should  begin  with  the  actual  concrete 
problems  of  the  superintendent  and  the  principal,  the  applied 
side,  and  work  out  from  these  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
practice  and  thus  secure  the  broader  vision  which  is  pi'ovided 
in  the  general  or  "fundamental"  courses.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  large  majority  preferred  that  these  funda- 
mental courses  should  parallel  the  practical  and  not  follow 
them. '  Again  it  is  very  clear  that  many  think  that  both  kinds 
of  curricula  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency or  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  helpful  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  committee  has  not  yet  for- 
mulated a  definite  plan  for  the  preparation  of  these  curricula. 
We  wish  to  consider  the  problem  with  open  minds  and  shall 
welcome  any  discussion  which  is  to  the  point  and  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  actual  conditions  under  which  superin- 
tendents and  principals  work,  as  well  as  the  desperate  need 
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for  a  type  of  training  that  will  really  prepare  them  to  per- 
form more  efficiently  the  duties  which  they  must  perform. 
With  the  help  of  the  ideas  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  we  hope  to  be  able  to  decide  upon  our  method  of  pro- 
cedure and  begin  immediately  the  definite  preparation  of 
the  curricula. 

POINTS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

While  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  widest  possible  dis- 
cussions on  all  the  points  it  would  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
committee  if  the  following  topics  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  deliberations: 

1.  In  what  ways  should  the  training  of  the  superintendent 
diff'er  from  that  of  the  principal  and  the  supervisor? 

2.  What  should  be  the  relative  place  of  the  principal  and 
the  supervisor  and  what  should  be  the  duties  of  each? 

3.  Shall  we  establish  norms  for  the  preliminary  training 
and  experience  of  those  who  are  to  undertake  the  professional 
training  for  each  type  of  position? 

4.  What  method  of  procedure  should  we  adopt  in  the 
preparation  of  these  curricula?  Should  we  adopt  the  plan 
given  under  V4  of  the  questionnaire,  or  under  V5?  Can  we 
harmonize  the  two  ?  Is  there  some  other  plan  which  promises 
more  than  either  of  these  ? 
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Good,  J.  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  Geoi'gia  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Milledgeville,  Ga.- 

Gore,  Willard  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  III. 

Graves,  Frank  P.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graves,  S.  Monroe,  Instructor  in  Education,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gray,  C.  T.,  Instructor  in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  University  of  Texas, 
Austm,  Texas. 

Gray,  William  S.,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hall,  John  W.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hanus,  Paul  Henry,  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Hartson,  Louis  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Grinncll  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Heck,  W.  H.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.     (Deceased.) 

Heckert,  John  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Henderson,  J.  L.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Henmon,  V.  A.  C,  Director,  Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hill,  David  Spence,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  111. 

Hill,  A.  Ross,  President  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo  . 

Holley,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  Bellevue  College,  Bellevue,  Neb. 
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Hollister,  Horace  E.,  Professor  of  Education  and  High  School  Visitor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Holmes,  Henry  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Holton,  Edwin  L.,  Professor  of  Education,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Horn,  Ernest,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Home.  Herman  H2.rrell,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  and  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Hughes,  Percy,  Profesosr  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Hunter,  T.  H.,  Head  Department  of  Education,  South  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, Dallas,  Texas. 

Inglis,  Alexander,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Jackson,  George  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jacobs,  Walter  Ballou,  Professor  of  Education,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Jenkins,  (Miss)  Frances,  Associate  in  Education,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  President,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Jewell,  James  Ralph,  Dean  of  College  of  Education,  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Jones,  Arthur  J.,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Jones,  Elmer  E.,  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111. 

Jones.  George  Ellis,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Josselyn,  W.  H.,  Carnegie  Foundation,  New  York  City. 
Judd,  Charles  H.,  Director,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Judd,  Zebulon,  Professor  of  Education,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  Ala. 

Kandel,  I.  L.,  Department  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 

Kelly,  C.  Truman,  Instructor  in  Education,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City. 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  Dean  of  School  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Kemp,  W.  W.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif. 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Kent,  Harry  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Prin- 
cipal of  School  of  Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhat- 
rence,  Kans. 

Kent,  Raymond  A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
phia.  Pa. 

Kiernan,  James  M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Hunter  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  New  York  City. 
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Kilpatrick.  William  Heard,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
CollcKO,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

King:,  Leltoy  Albert,  Instructor  in  Educational  Administration,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  IMiiladelphia,  Penn. 

Kirby,  Thos.  J.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Klapper,  Paul,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  City. 

Knight,  G.  W.,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Kruse,  Paul  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Rural  Education,  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Laild,  A.  J.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Landsittel,  F.  C,  Department  of  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

Lange,  Alexis  F.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  and 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Leary,  Daniel  B.,  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Lewis,  E.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Lough,  James  E.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Methods, 
New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Lyons,  Cecil  K.,  Assistant  Professor  in  History  of  Education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

MacLear,  Martha, Assis  tant  Professor  of  Education,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Macpherson,  W.  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada. 

McAllister,  Cloyd  N.,  Professor  of  Education,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

McConaughy,  James  L.,  President  and  Professor  of  Education,  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  111. 

McKeag,  Anna  Jane,  Professor  of  the  Histoi-y  and  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion, Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

McMurray,  Frank  Morton,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Manahan,  J.  L.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

Maphis,  Charles  G.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Mead,  A.  R.,  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Mead,  Cyrus  D.,  Assitant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  College 
for  Teachers,   University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Meriam,  J.  L.,  Professor  of  School  Supei'vision,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Miller,  Alvin  J.,  Department  of  Education,  Kent  State  Normal  School, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Miller,  Edward  A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Oberlin  College,  Obei'lin,  Ohio. 

Miller,  George  F.,  Professor  of  Education,  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Miller,  Harry  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

Miller,  Irving  E.,  Washington  State  Normal,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Minnich,  Harvey  S.,  Dean,  Ohio  State  Normal  College  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio. 

Minnick,  John  Harrison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Monroe,  Paul,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Monroe,  Walter  S.„,  Director  of  Co-operative  Research,  College  of  Edu- 
cation, Bloomingtcn,  Ind. 

Myers,  W.  A.,  Instructor  in  School  Administration,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Nichols,  Claude  Andrew,  Professor  of  Education,  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity, Georgetown,  Texas. 

Noe,  J.  T..  C,  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  State  University,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Norton,  Arthur  O.,  Professor  of  Education,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Nutt,  H.  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Olin,  Arvin,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Omwake,  George  L.,  President  and  Professor  of  Education,  Ursinus  Col-  ■ 
lege,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Pakenham,  William,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Parker,  Samuel  Chester,  Professor  of  Educational  Methods,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Payne,  Bruce  R.,  President,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Pearce,  D.  W.,  Assitant  Professor  of  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, State  College,  Penn. 

Peckstein,  L.  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Teeters,  Charles  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Phelan,  W.  W.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Professor  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Pittenger,  Benjamin  F.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Porter,  James  P.,  Department  of  Pedagogy,  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Powers,  D.  T.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Proctor,  William  M.,  Instructor  in  Secondary  Education,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Rail,  Edwin  Everett,  President  and  Professor  of  Education,  North-Western 

College,  Naperville,  111. 
Rapeer,  Louis  W.,  Educational  Reconstruction  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Reisner,  Edward,  Lrcturor  in  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 

Ressler,  E.  I).,  Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Rhoton,  A.  L.,  Professor  of  Education,  Georgetown  College,  George- 
town, Ky. 

Richardson,  R.  F".,  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

Roberts,  George  Lucas,  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind. 

Robertson,  C.  B.,  Director  of  University  Extension  and  Professor  of 
Extension  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Lsster  B.,  Professor  of  Education,  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  Professor  of  Education,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Ruediger,  W.  C,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ruger,  Henrv  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City. 

Rugg,  Harold  0.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  III. 

Russell,  James  E.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Russell,  William  F.,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Sachs,  Julius,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  (Retired),  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Schmidt,  W.  A.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Sealock,  W.  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Sears,  J.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Sies,  Raymond  W.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Uhiversity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Smith,  Henry  L.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind. 

Smith  (Miss)  Meredith,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Stetson,  Fred  L.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Stevens,  Romiett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Stewart,  Rolland  M..  Assistant  Professor  cf  Education,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Stout,  John  E.,  Professor  of  Education,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vemon, 
Iowa. 

Stowe,  A.  Monroe,  President,  Professor  of  Education,  Toledo  University, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachei's  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Strong,  Edward  K.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  the  Psychology  of 
Education,  Greorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  and  Rural  Educa- 
tion, School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sutton,  William  Seneca,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Suzzallo,  Henry,  President,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Swift,  Edgar  James,,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Terman,  Lewis  M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Terry,  Paul  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Thompson,  Frank  E.,  Director,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colo. 

Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Thurstone,  L.  L.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Trabue,  M.  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Twiss,  George  R.,  High  School  Inspector  and  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Updegraff,  Harlan,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Waite,  Mary  G.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Walk,  George  E.,  Lecturer  in  Education,  Patterson  Normal  Training 
School,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace,  Director  of  the  Psycho-Educational  Clinic,  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Extension  Department,  Harris 
Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wardlaw,  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Columbia,  S.  C. 

Weglein,  David  E.,  Instructor  in  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Wells,  Wesley  R.,  Instructor  in  Education,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

West,  Henry  S.,  Principal  of  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md. 

Whipple,  Guy  M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Psychology  and  Director  of  Bu- 
reau Educational  Research,  Car-negie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Whitney,  A.  S.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Whitley,  Mary  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City. 

Williams,  Charles  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  Extension  Work,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Williams,  E.  I.  F.,  Instructor  in  Education,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Williams,  Joseph  T.,  Department  of  Education,  Drury  College,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Williams,  L.  A.,  Professor  of  School  Administration,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Wilson,  G.  M.,  Head  Department  of  AKi'icultural  p]du(^tion,  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Withers,  John  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Woofter,  T.  J.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Works,  George  A.,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Yocum,  A.  Duncan,  Professor  of  Educational  Research  and  Practice,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

All  teachers  of  educational  subjects  in  colleges  or  universities  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Society.  Applications  for  membership 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT 

At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  the  executive  committee's  plan  of  carrying  forward  a  pro- 
gressive program  of  work  was  approved  by  the  Society.  The  committees 
as  organized  at  present  are  indicated  on  page  76  of  this  publication. 

The  committee  on  Practice  Teaching  for  Future  Secondary  Teachers 
has  been  working  for  three  years  and  valuable  resuluts  of  its  work  have 
been  published.  The  first  report  made  at  Detroit  was  published  as  Mono- 
graph No.  VII  of  the  Society.  The  report  presented  at  the  Kansas  City 
meeting  of  the  Society,  supplemented  by  further  studies,  was  published 
by  the  Commission  of"  Education  as  Bulletin  No.  29,  1917.  The  work  of 
the  committee  as  presented  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  supplemented 
by  further  studies,  is  being  published  this  year  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education.  The  committee  has  received  splendid  sup- 
port from  members  of  the  Society  and  has  been  able  to  set  problems 
for  solution  through  co-operative  tests. 

This  year  Dr.  W.  C.  Duediger's  committee  on  College  Courses  in  Edu- 
-"•^tion  has  been  active,  and  its  preliminaiT  report  furnishes  the  main 
body  of  this  monograph.  It  proposes  a  vigorous  attack  upon  its  prob- 
lems during  the  coming  year,  with  the  possibility  of  a  final  report  at  the 
^ext  meeting  of  the  Societv.  Two  other  committees  will  make  prelim- 
inary statements  at  the  Chicago  meeting;  and  the  one  on  Curricula  for 
the  Training  of  Sunerintendents  and  Supervisors,  of  which  Dr.  A.  J. 
Jones  is  chairman,  furnishes  a  brief  statement  in  the  monograph. 

There  are  other  lines  of  work,  a  number  of  them  at  present  represented 
among  the  organized  committees,  on  which  members  of  the  Society  can 
pfford  to  nut  time  and  effort.  The  Societv.  through  its  committees  and 
through  its  annual  meeting,  should  be  able  to  furnish  leadership,  not 
'-nly  to  its  members  collectively  and  individually,  but  to  all  members  of 
the  m'ofession,  either  in  colleges  or  normal  schools,  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  subjects  in  education,  or  who  are  engaged  as  heads  of  training 
schools  or  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  to  be  primarily  interested  in  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.     ' 

It  is  true  of  course  that  the  contributions  of  men  in  Education  are  not 
confiend  to  this  Society.  They  furnish  leadership  and  active  member- 
shin  in  many  depai-tments  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  but 
it  does  seem  that  the  men  who  furnish  so  large  a  measure  of  leadership 
should  be  able  to  set  their  own  house  in  order  and  to  present  to  inquiring 
laymen  or  professional  men  in  other  lines,  a  consistent  well-rounded  and 
progressive  policy,  which  has  the  intelligent  support  of  its  own  members. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory.  The  report 
^ebi'uary  24,  1918,  showed  a  balance  of  .$574.66  earned  forward.  The 
fees  this  year  will  doubtless  cover  expenses,  including  the  publication  of 
the  monograph,  and  add  slightly  to  the  surplus.  The  Society,  by  making- 
small  allowances  to  cover  postage,  can  frequently  expedite  studies  of 
very  great  value  to  the  professions.  The  membership  as  well  as  the 
executive  committee  have  occasion  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  Society. 
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